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A thoughtful and easy way to tell your overseas 
friends that you‘re thinking of them... 


- «is to send them a year’s subscription to WORLD REPORT 


In addition to all the other shortages overseas, there’s a ‘‘short- 
age”’ of reliable information about the rest of the world in most coun- 
tries. So what more appropriate and practical “package” for your 
friends abroad than one which will arrive each week with the best in- 


formation available about what is happening throughout the whole 


world? 


You know how anyone abroad prizes any American periodical, 
no matter what its subject matter. Think, then, how welcome your gift of 
World Report would be. It is one magazine which is specifically directed 
to the subjects which interest readers overseas as well as readers in this 
country. The story which World Report tells has its setting everywhere in 
the world, and it’s written to be read with equal interest anywhere in the 


world. 


The regular subscription price of World Report is $4.00 a year, 
and on most overseas subscriptions there’s an extra charge for postage. 
But to simplify ordering, we'll enter as many subscriptions as you want 
at the flat rate of $4 each, postage paid to any address in the world, as 


long as you enter five or more subscriptions at the same time. 





1243 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
















































A big aluminum industry may be set 
up in New Zealand. A Canadian company 
has begun an exploratory survey of alu- 
minum ore in the country. If the prospects 
warrant it, the firm will invest about $40 
million in the construction of plants. 
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A new outlet to the Pacific now is 
available to Southern Peru and Bolivia. 
Modern port works have been opened at 
Matarani, eight miles north of Mollendo, 
heretofore the only outlet in the region. 
The installations were built by a New 
York engineering firm at a cost of about 
$4 million. The new facilities are ex- 
pected to speed up the export-import 
trade of the area, since shipping at Mol- 
lendo often has been subject to long 
cle lays. 
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Output of crude steel in the British 
zone of Germany reached a postwar high 
in August. Production was 268,414 tons. 
This was 14,000 tons more than the pre- 
vious monthly record, set in August last 
year, and 26,000 tons more than in July 
1947, 
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A new cement plant, costing $3 mil- 
lion, has been opened at Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. The plant, which will -pro- 
duce 250 tons a day, is the first large 
industrial enterprise launched in that 
country since the war. 
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Merchandise export trade of Canada 
dropped again in August. The trade was 
valued at $221,300,000. This was 6.5 per 
cent below the July total and 8.9 per cent 
under the August 1946 ngure. However, 
at $1,786,300,000, the total value of such 
trade during the first eight months of 
this year was 16.4 per cent higher than 
during the same period last year. 
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Mexico is trying to attract tourists from 
countries other than the United States. 
A tourist office has been set up in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. The Government also hopes 
to increase the number of visitors from 
Canada. Up to now, the great majority 
of visitors to Mexico have been citizens 
of the United States. 
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A new shipping line, the Australia 
West Pacific, will begin operations in 
January. It will carry chilled, refrigerated 
and general cargo between Australia and 
the Far East. The line will be operated 
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by a Norwegian firm, using three Swed- 
ish-owned vessels. Australia’s trade with 
East and Southeast Asia now is more than 
three times larger than it was before the 
war. 
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Turkey is expanding its textile indus- 
try. One new factory is nearing comple- 
tion. Another is to be ready by 1951. 
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Japanese machine tools are being pre- 
pared at the arsenal of Osaka for ship- 
ment to neighboring countries entitled to 
reparations. Some 20,000 of the general- 


purpose tools will be ready for delivery 
soon. 
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Sweden shipped out 4,197,000 tons of 
iron ore during the first six months of this 
year, compared to 2,629,000 tons during 
the same period of 1946. Total imports 
of iron and steel in that period were the 
highest since 1939. 
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The world’s population will rise from 
the present 2,250,000,000 to 2,438,- 
000,000 by the end of 1955. This is the 
conclusion reached by the U.S. State 
Department on the basis of a study of 
population statistics. If the present rate 
of increase continues, the Department 
estimates, the world by the end of this 
century will have a population 50 per 
cent larger than it is now. 
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The Dominion of India intends to add 
150,000 miles to its highway system in 
the next 15 years. Particular attention 
will be paid to farm-to-market roads so 
that agricultural production can _ be 
moved easily to consumers. India at pres- 
ent has 260,000 miles of highways. 
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Turkey has started to build a new fac- 
tory at Adapazar for the manufacture of 
railway rolling stock. The $3% million 
plant will use timber resources in the 
vicinity. It is designed to construct 1,000 
passenger coaches and to repair up to 
2.500 freight cars a year. 
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Poland’s foreign trade is expanding 
rapidly. Exports this year are expected 
to total $208 million and imports $254 
million. This is about 80 per cent of the 
prewar level. Poland’s principal custom- 
ers are Russia, Denmark and Sweden. 
Coal and coke head the export list. 
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into structurals, tubular products, mould- 
ings and trim, roofing and siding, panels, 
etc.—all in one relatively small, simple 
Yoder machine, and at a conversion cost 
of a small fraction of a cent per foot. 


Versatile in application as lumber, cold 
formed shapes are as useful to architects 
and builders as to manufacturers and 
fabricators. They go into the construction 
of metal buildings, partitions, doors and 
windows; airplanes; motor cars; toys, 
electrical appliances; railroad cars; ma- 
chinery; home and business furniture and 
equipment, and a thousand other things. 
Their fine finish, uniformity, durability, 
high strength, light weight and other 
qualities account for huge and rapidly 
expanding demand. In automobiles alone, 
over 500,000,000 feet per year are used 
for structural and decorative purposes. 


You may purchase cold formed shapes 
from specialty manufacturers, or you may 
make them for your own use, or for 
resale. Literature, estimates and recom- 
mendations, without cost or obligation. 
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The Soviet press plays a major role in Russia’s affairs. It gives the 
Russian people the Communist Government’s policies and attitudes on 
domestic and international questions—virtually the only information 
the people receive on such questions. 


World Report Staff Correspondent Robert Kleiman spent 10 weeks 
in Moscow and made a close study of the Russian press. On page 22 
you will find his analysis of Soviet newspapers and how they function 

. . what more than 8,000 newspapers in 70 languages (including the 
Eskimo) print and why . . . how “uniformity” of editorial comment is 
achieved . . . and how Russian censorship functions. It provides the 
factual background that will enable you to put Russian news reports 
and editorial comment in their proper perspective. 


Why is food so high? American shoppers, spending more money 
than ever before for the week’s groceries, are asking that question every 
time they go to the store. U. S. Government officials and members of 
Congress ask the same thing. With American prices up and American 
food going abroad to feed hungry Europe, there is a tendency to blame 
the high cost of food on exports. Actually, there is a lot more to the 
problem. A dispatch on page 14 gives you an analysis of American food 
prices. It shows why they are up, whether they are going higher, and 
fixes the role of the import program in the U. S. food situation. 


You'll be reading a great deal more in the days ahead about 
the newly organized international Communist organization with head- 
quarters in Belgrade. This new and aggressive organization was formed 
to combat the Marshall Plan and what Communists term “American 
imperialism” as well as to promote world communism. In our World 
Week Text section (page 33), are the official texts issued in Moscow 
and Warsaw giving the genesis and objectives of this combination. 

Another text in that section gives you the British Conservative 
Party’s “Industrial Charter.” This embodies the views of Winston 
Churchill and other Conservatives on the role the British Government 
should play in Britain’s economy. The Charter is destined to be a bone 
of contention in the forthcoming political campaign in which the Con- 
servatives will try to oust the Labor Party Government. 


One night in Greece is described on page 31 by John Mowinckel, 
World Report’s staff correspondent in the Mediterranean area, in a let- 
ter from Negrita. It tells the story of the nightly fears and dangers 
faced by the “little people” in the villages of Northern Greece. These 
are the folk caught in the bitter guerrilla fighting between the Com- 
munist andartes, the home guards and the Greek Army patrols. 


The Editors of “World Report” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For World Report 
Issue of October 2l, 1947 
Volume 3, No. 17 


Hottest issue facing Marshall Planners is not size of U.S. aid, not how 
many dollars go overseas. Burning question now is speed of world-wide inflation. 

Runaway inflation is an imminent danger in France and Italy. 

Currency is worthless in Western Germany. Army decrees keep things going. 

Pressure of money on goods is an acute problem in Britain, elsewhere in 
Europe, throughout Latin America and the Far East, even in the United States. 








Fact is there isn't a country anywhere on the globe untouched by the pres- 
ence or the menace of galloping inflation. Measured by living costs, now as 
compared with prewar 1937, this is what latest official figures reveal: 

Costs are less than double in only a handful of countries--the U.S., Brit- 
ain and its Dominions, Switzerland and the Scandinavian nations. 

Costs are more than double everywhere else. Rate is three times prewar in 
Czechoslovakia and Mexico, four times in Spain, six times in Finland and Bulgaria. 

Costs have gone through the roof in France and Italy. Average is about 13 
times the 1937 level in France, about 50 times it in Italy. 

This begins to look like the road Germany traveled in 1923. It is the path 
on which China is far advanced today. As a matter of curiosity, China's index 
of living costs--1937 equaling 100--stands at 3,066,000. 














' Plain meaning of this situation has to be faced now. 

France is the bastion for any Marshall Plan in Western Europe. Italy is 
important, too, but without France the jig would be up. Moscow sees this clearly. 

Question is whether French Government can stem the inflationary tide with 
or without quick aid from the U.S. If it can't, Marshall Plan can be shelved. 

This is why French Premier Ramadier, in desperation, urges these measures: 

Postpone all capital improvements that depend on bank loans. 

Suspend arms expansion, including aircraft carriers now under way. 

Cut national budget to revenues collectible by taxes, and raise taxes. 

Neither right nor left likes this program. Communists may wreck it. They 
pleased Kremlin by engineering strikes this summer, cutting output 15 per cent. 

















Now look at the situation in Britain, where things are relatively stable. 
Production is up, but more and more of it is earmarked to go abroad. 

Things to eat and wear are scarcer than ever, and the trend is down. 

Money, as a result, has no place to go. So costs and prices go up. 

Next turn in this familiar cycle is demand for higher wages, to meet higher 
living costs. High-cost British exports then run into resistance abroad. 


(over) 
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So Britain's Labor Government, in this tangle, is considering higher taxes 
and compulsory savings. Idea is to drain off money that forces up prices. 

Question in London is whether workers will agree. Actually, miners are 
hinting at wage boost of $8 a week. Government approval would give the infla- 
tionary wheel a big whirl. You get a perspective on Britain's problems on page 9. 





It isn't as if the U.S. were sitting pretty, without a care in the world. 

Grocery bills are at record levels, out of reach of many people. 

Food exports continue heavy, yet Europe needs much more, and will next year. 

If Europe gets more, the U.S. grocery bill goes up, though not at the rate 
and for the reasons many think. For an explanation, see page 14. 

Thus, the U.S. has its own inflation problem. Production, though high, is 
not equal to the task of soaking up all the money people have to spend. And the 
more food and steel and timber the U.S. ships abroad under a Marshall Plan, the 
stronger the pressure of dollars in American pockets on goods left in U.S. shops. 

U.S. problem is to keep the inflationary blaze at home under control while 
hurrying to four-alarm fires overseas. It is quite an assignment. 














There just isn't any nice, easy way out of the mess in Palestine. 

Trouble, more bloodshed, are almost certain to accompany any solution. 

Obvious danger is a "holy" war between Arab and Jewish fanatics. 

Deeper danger is a conflict of interests, a bitter duel, between the United 
States and Russia. Duel would be over strategic position, as well as over oil. 











Ever since 1917 it has been possible for most of the world, including the 
U.S., to give the British back-seat advice on what not to do in Palestine. Now 
the privilege belongs to the United Nations. The U.S. share is large. 

American troops, sooner or later, are to be involved. American policy rec- 
ommends a special constabulary under U.N. auspices, volunteered by members. Job 
of this force would be to keep peace in Palestine as long as necessary. 

American dollars are already involved, in and around the Middle East. 

Private dollars are heavily invested in Middle East oil, in lands owned by 
Arabs. Richest oil reserves in the world remain to be exploited in this area. 

Public dollars are invested in adjoining Greece and Turkey. These dollars 
are enforcing the Truman doctrine. Idea is to keep Russia away from the Darda- 
nelles, Eastern Mediterranean and Middle East. Palestine would have to be pro- 
tected for the same reason. Whole area is thus one omelet, not easily unscrambled. 

U.N. solution, even if reached soon, will be a long time taking hold. 














When the Big Four meet to talk about Germany next month: 

Russia stands to lose her stake in 700 industrial plants in Western Germany. 
Total value is around $1 billion. Soviet share would be 25 per cent. Under 
Potsdam Agreement, these plants were to be divided among Allies as reparations. 

Failure of conference, now expected, would keep these assets in the West. 
U.S. and Britain count on Western Germany to spark the Marshall Plan. 

_ _. Gross Soviet. takings from Germany, however, would not be petty, even so.» 

At Yalta, Stalin asked for $10 billion worth of reparations for Russia and 
Poland combined. Up to now, the count is roughly this: industrial Silesia, $11 
billion; East Prussia, over $2 billion; from Russian zone of Germany, $2 billion 
or more; tentative, preliminary total, more than $15 billion. 
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DROP IN SALES SLOWS EUROPE’S REVIVAL 





Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


A sharp drop in U.S. buying 
from abroad is upsetting West- 
ern Europe's plans for long-range 
recovery. 

Instead of selling more goods 
to Americans, Europe and the 
rest of the world are selling less. 

As a result, dollars are not go- 
ing abroad at a rate essential for 
success of the Marshall Plan. 

o 0 °O 


q U.S. imports are now down 25 per 
cent from the levels at which they started 
the year. The decline has been uninter- 
rupted since April, as the accompanying 
chart shows. Despite a concerted Govern- 
ment effort in Washington to boost U. S. 
purchases abroad, they continue to shrink. 
The trend runs counter to the entire 
prewar pattern of U.S. trade. In those 
days, the U.S. spent about 5 per cent of 
the national income for goods bought 
from other countries. But the value of cur- 
rent imports is running far below that 
amount for the second straight year. 
According to the prewar pattern, the 
U.S. should now be buying from other 
nations at the rate of $9,036,000,000 a 


year. Actually, the 1947 total is expected 
to be about $5,700,000,000, or only about 
60 per cent of the desired rate. 

Percentagewise, this is a poorer show- 

ing than last year. Gauged by a lower na- 
tional income, the theoretical level for 
1946 imports was $7,280,000,000. Actual 
imports amounted to $4,934,000,000, or 
some 68 per cent of what the prewar pat- 
tern would call for. 
@ Reason for the steady drop in the 
rate of U.S. imports is summarized un- 
der three major headings by trade ex- 
perts in New York and Washington: 

Supply of goods available abroad is 
too limited in many lines. The nations 
are not producing in sufficient quantity, 
so they don’t have the goods to sell. 
U.S. traders, for example, could use a 
lot more British worsteds and Scotch 
whisky but Britain’s output can’t meet 
the demand. They'd like to buy a lot 
more wood and paper products from 
Scandinavian countries, but again the 
supply is not there. It is the same story 
with numerous other items. 

Another effect of the supply situation 
is slow delivery. Traders are not receiving 
the goods they order as promptly as 
promised. There also is complaint that 
delivered goods often prove of inferior 
quality when compared with the original 
sample. 


Prices are high because production is 
low. In some cases, articles are priced 
much higher than it would cost to pro- 
duce them in the U.S. Importers are 
now cautious about big purchases of ex- 
pensive goods. Buyer resistance to higher 
prices in the U. S. is making it harder for 
traders to market such merchandise. 
They don’t want to be caught with large 
stocks if prices break. 

Among items currently affected by this 
price resistance are Czech ceramics and 
glassware, and some Italian textiles. 

The artificially high rates of exchange 
which some countries assign to their cur- 
rencies also is playing a part in keeping 
prices up on their goods and discouraging 
U.S. purchases. This is particularly true 
of France. One jewelry manufacturer 
recently sought a U.S. market for Pari- 
sian rings to sell for $30. A leading Fifth 
Avenue jeweler could duplicate them for 
$14, which is about what they would cost 
in France at the black market rate of 
exchange instead of the official rate. 

In another instance, a French firm has 
been unsuccessful in offering cotton tex- 
tiles. While beautifully printed and styled, 
the goods would have to sell for several 
times the price of a like grade of material 
produced in the U.S. 

Political uncertainty also is a drag on 
imports. The disorders which have been 
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upsetting India are blamed, in part, for 
the 50 per cent slump in her jute ship- 
ments to the U.S. recently. Trade like- 
wise has been hurt by the strife in the 
Netherlands East Indies and China. 
Strikes and political unrest in Italy and 
France have been slowing production, 
thereby curtailing the amount of goods 
that might be sold to the U. S. 

@ Analysis of the slump in imports re- 
veals two factors which are unfavorable 
to the outlook for countries in the Mar- 
shall Plan area. 

The flow of goods to the U.S. from 
war-torn nations in Europe and Asia has 
been falling off to a greater degree than 
the shipments coming from other parts of 
the world. Nations that escaped war's 
ravages have lost less ground in their 
trade with the U.S. during the past 
several months. 

The biggest deficit, judged by the pre- 
war pattern, is precisely in those lines of 
goods which Europe is expected to 
supply. 

Imports of crude materials and unproc- 
essed foodstuffs, for example, are running 
only 10 to 20 per cent under levels indi- 
cated by the prewar pattern. In contrast, 
the imports of processed foods, semi- 
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U.S. CUSTOMERS ARE BUYING: But their dollars go for American goods 


manufactures and manufactures are from 
41 to 66 per cent below their normal ratio, 
and still slipping. Yet the heart of the 
Marshall Plan depends on Europe’s abil- 
ity to make a comeback as a processor 
and manufacturer. 

U.S. purchases of raw materials and 
foodstuffs abroad are holding to reason- 
ably good levels. This is about the only 
encouraging commercial aspect of the 
Western European situation. Much of 
the money spent for such goods goes to 
colonies and dependencies of Marshall 
Plan countries and so becomes available 
to help finance the recovery effort in 
Western Europe. Another big share of 
American dollars is going to Latin-Amer- 
ican nations which represent a potential 
market for Europe’s goods if the U.S. 
recovery program can get volume pro- 
duction under way. 

@ Chances for improvement in the vol- 
ume of U. S. buying is measured by these 
factors: 

Supply of processed and manufac- 
tured goods promises to show only limited 
gains in the coming months. Europe faces 
a winter on short rations, and that does 
not make for the maximum productivity 
of workers. Britain, France and Italy are 


so pinched financially that they may have 
to cut down on the purchase of the raw 
materials needed to keep their plants run- 
ning even at the present rate. Even if this 
cut can be avoided, no big increase in the 
purchase of raw materials is indicated for 
months to come. 

In nonmanufactured goods from other 
parts of the world, the outlook for U. S. 
imports is more assuring. This class of 
imports is expected to hold in good sup- 
ply, and total purchases could be pushed 
higher, particularly if there is a more 
vigorous stockpiling of strategic materials 
in view of deteriorating relations with 
Russia. 

Prices give some signs of going lower, 
which would encourage imports. Al- 
though the general pressure is still up- 
ward, there have been some substantial 
price declines lately in important inter- 
national commodities. Traders are wait- 
ing to see if the decline movement ex- 
tends to other goods that have been 
losing out in the United States market 
because of their high prices. 

Currency reforms in France and other 
countries of Europe could improve the 
competitive price situation. France now 
is trying desperately to stabilize the 
franc. Premier Ramadier proposes to cut 
the budget to fit tax income and force 
other savings. Improvements will not 
come fast enough, however, to boost 
trade with America immediately. 

Political uncertainty, however, threat- 
ens to be as big an obstacle as ever to 
an increase in American buying. Russia’s 
limited revival of the Comintern means 
that the Communists will make every 
effort to block progress of the Marshall 
Plan. Increased production of goods, un- 
der such circumstances, becomes an even 
more difficult battle, especially in France 
and Italy. 

Uncertainty also is the outlook in Asia. 
No end is in sight for China’s civil war. 
Future conditions in India are unsure. A 
settlement has yet to be reached in the 
East Indies and large quantities of goods 
remain tied up as a result. 

A final big uncertainty is how rapidly 
the U.S. Congress will act in providing 
Marshall Plan aid to Western Europe, 
how much the aid will be and what effect 
it will have on the volume of U.S. im- 
ports. The answers to all three of those 
questions, obviously, are months away. 

Long odds, therefore, prevail against 
any great increase in U.S. buying from 
Western Europe before the middle of 
1948 at the earliest. Imports from this 
area are now running at the rate of 
$626,000,000 a year. The Marshall Plan 
aim is to boost them to $850,000,000 for 
1948. Even with substantial aid from 
the U.S., Western Europe faces an uphill 
fight to reach that goal. 

Without a better performance by West- 
ern Europe, the restoration of the pre- 
war pattern in U.S. imports seems to be 
a long way off. 
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RELUCTANCE TO BAR 


RUSSIANS FROM U.S. 


Reported from 


Demands for a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of Russians 
admitted to the United States 
are running into difficulties. 

U.S. Congressmen are an- 
noyed by the fact that there are 
at least nine Russians in the U. S. 
for every American in_ the 
U.S.S.R. 

But the State Department in 
Washington is giving no encour- 
agement to those who urge that 
the number of Russians in 
America be limited to the num- 
ber of Americans allowed in 
Russia. 
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@ Deteriorating relations between 
Washington and Moscow are responsible 
for congressional concern over the num- 
ber of Russians with passport visas per- 
mitting them to enter the U. S. 

The Kremlin has not helped matters by 
its three curt refusals of visas for con- 
gressional committees which wanted to 
visit Russia. 

It was the latest of these rebuffs that 
led the lawmakers to call on the U.S. 
State Department for a complete report 


THE SCORE ON VISITORS: 


Each Dot= 


WASHINGTON 


on how many Russians were being ad- 
mitted to the country. 

@ The number of Soviet citizens in the 
U.S. who are not immigrants is a matter 
of dispute. It is agreed, however, that 
they far outnumber the handful of U. S. 
nationals in Russia, as the accompanying 
chart indicates. 

Latest figures from the State Depart- 
ment show that 1,511 passport visas are 
in effect for Russians to enter the U. S. 
Virtually all of these visas are in the 
diplomatic or official category. The rea- 
son is that Soviet citizens, with rare ex- 
ception, are not free to travel except in 
their Government's interests. Even Soviet 
technicians studying in the U.S. are in 
the official passport class. 

In contrast to the number of Russians 
privileged to enter the U.S., Moscow 
currently permits only 166 Americans in 
the Soviet Union. The Kremlin is never 
uncertain about their exact number. 

Difficulty about determining how 
many Russians actually are in the U.S. 
at present is that no close check is kept 
on their arrival or departure. Government 
agencies normally do not keep track of 
visiting aliens. And not all Russians with 
a visa to enter the U.S. are necessarily 
in the country at the same time. They 
may come and go. 

@ Two big obstacles stand in the way 
of any congressional effort to inaugurate a 
strictly reciprocal policy for the future ad- 
mission of Russians to the U. S. 
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Difficulty No. 1 is that most of the 
entry visas for Russians are issued on a 
diplomatic or official basis as a matter of 
courtesy. For the U. S. to abandon regular 
diplomatic procedure would involve con- 
siderable loss of prestige. 

Restrictions on the number of Russians 
admitted, moreover, would invite reprisals 
from the Soviet satellites. That would 
have the effect of having the Iron Curtain 
drawn even tighter against U. S. observers 
and businessmen. 

Difficulty No. 2 is that the U.S. has 
virtually no say about the size of the Rus- 
sian delegation to the United Nations and 
other international agencies which meet 
in the U.S. If a cut were forced in the 
Soviet Embassy staff at Washington, for 
instance, Moscow always could increase 
its U. N. delegation, and the U. S. would 
be powerless to interfere. 

The mere fact that U.N. sessions are 

being held on American soil explains why 
Congress cannot limit the admission of 
Russians to a man-for-man basis. The 
U.N. has extraterritorial rights, and any 
U.S. effort to interfere with these rights 
would be considered an act of sabotage 
against the organization. 
@ Whatever Congress does is not going 
to alter the present picture radically. In- 
dications are that Moscow is to find visas 
harder to get for minor officials and off- 
cially sponsored technicians to visit the 
U.S. And closer check probably will be 
kept on their movements. 

But there still will be more Russians in 
the U.S. than Americans in the Soviet 
Union. In fact, the number of Americans 
in Russia may have to be reduced. The 
heavy import tax the Soviets now are im- 
posing on Embassy supplies makes U. S. 
Ambassador Bedell Smith doubtful 
whether he can continue his staff at its 
present strength and still keep within his 
allotted funds. 
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NEW AGENCY LIKELY 
TO RUN MARSHALL PLAN 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Government may 
have to go into business in a big 
way, buying and selling billions 
of dollars worth of supplies for 
Europe. 

Some of the top administra- 
tive authorities in Government 
and advisers from the business 
world are trying to work out an 
operating formula for the *far- 
shall Plan of American aid to 
Europe. 

A new Government agency— 
commission, board or corpora- 
tion—responsible to the U.S. 
Congress appears certain to be 
created by law. 
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American experts, at work in Wash- 
ington and New York on blueprints for 
the Marshall Plan, now have a pretty 
good idea about the administrative ma- 
chinery. 

@ On the U. S. side, the mechanism will 
have to do two things. 

First, it will have to decide how U. S. 
money and goods are to be distributed. 

Second, the agency or corporation will 
have to buy: the necessary goods for the 
aid program and see that they are shipped 
to their destinations. 

In government, these two jobs are 
called allocations and procurement. 

Allocations. The U. S. Government al- 
ready has considerable powers in the form 
of export controls. These controls end in 
March 1948, however. It’s almost certain 
the President will ask Congress to renew 
them and probably to expand them. 

These are the allocations problems: 

Someone must decide between domes- 
tic and overseas needs for U. S. goods in 
short supply. Earlier idea that the U. S. 
would send only what it could “spare” is 
out the window. The planners have found 
the U.S. can spare very little. 

Then comes the second decision, After 
it has been decided how much to export, 
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someone must decide on how much of 
those exports are to go to the Marshall 
Plan area and how much to other areas, 
such as Latin America and the Far East. 

When that much is done, there must 
still be a further allocation of goods 
among the 16 countries and Western Ger- 
many represented in the Marshall Plan. 

Priorities will have to enter the picture 
in cases where Europe needs more than 
the U.S. can supply. 

Procurement. Most experts agree that 
the U. S. Government will have to do the 
buying itself or at least control it. 

Some people would like to see a com- 
mittee of experienced businessmen do all 
the buying for the Government. Others 
prefer that an existing agency of the 
Government be given the purchasing job. 

An interdepartmental committee, with 
representatives from several Government 
agencies, also has been suggested as a 
possible buying organization. 

A separate new agency or corporation 
of the Government is another possibility. 
@ On the European side, there will also 
be a need for new administrative machin- 
ery to help run the Marshall Plan. What’s 
being suggested now is something like 
one of the combined boards set up by 
the Allies in wartime. 

Such a board would be made up of 

representatives of the 16 countries in the 
Marshall Plan and the U.S. It would 
take the estimated requirements of the 
member countries, sift them carefully, 
balance them against available supplies 
and then recommend how the supplies 
should be allocated. Final decision, how- 
ever, would be made by the U.S. allo- 
cating agency. 
@ The mechanism for running the Mar- 
shall Plan will be outlined by President 
Truman’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
headed by Commerce Secretary Averell 
Harriman. A subcommittee headed by 
former Senator Robert M. La Follette is 
concentrating on the administrative 
problem. 

La Follette’s committee has plenty of 
suggestions to work with. 

A Government corporation to admin- 
ister the Marshall Plan has been recom- 
mended by Winthrop Aldrich, Chairman 
of the Board of Chase National Bank of 
New York. He suggests it be called the 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 
A plan of operation is his problem 





WINTHROP ALDRICH 
Favors a Government corporation 


U.S. Corporation for European Recon- 
struction. 

A similar idea is under discussion in the 
Select House Committee on Foreign Aid. 
There is talk within the Committee of 
financing the corporation’s operation 
partly by the sale of bonds in the U. S. 

The World Bank also is getting atten- 
tion as a possible administrator of the 
Marshall Plan. 

A United Nations subsidiary to run the 

Marshall Plan has been suggested by Si 
John Boyd Orr, Director of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. The proposal seems to have 
little support in the U. S. 
@ Basic question troubling U.S. offi- 
cials now is: How can the U.S. set up 
adequate controls on European aid with- 
out appearing to dictate to the govern- 
ments in Europe? 
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BRITAIN’S PLAN TO SURVIVE THE WINTER 


Great Britain is well prepared 
to meet the coming winter, but 
it will bring new hardships to the 
British public. 

Coal stocks exceed targets set. 
Programs to save power are in 
operation. Both production and 
exports are higher than last year. 

But Britain is starting off on a 
new program of sacrifice and in- 
creased production to avoid col- 
lapse next summer. 
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@ A winter program of hard work: on 
slim rations has been set up for Britons 
by the Labor Government. It is a rigor- 
ous plan designed to keep Great Britain 
going in the event aid from the U.S. 
does not reach London before June. 


Reported from LONDON 


Aim is to enable the country, by the 
middle of 1948, to pay for what it buys. 
But the balance of payments, if it is 
attained, will be brief and tottery. 

The Labor Government has been re- 
built to meet the emergency. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, now Minister for Economic Af- 
fairs, is author and executor of the new 
program. Emanuel Shinwell, whose fail- 
ure to lay up sufficient coal stocks in 1946 
slowed down production last spring, is no 
longer Minister of Fuel and Power. 

New management is to guide Britain 
through the winter and into the spring. 
Sir Stafford Cripps has power to push 
the Government’s new program through 
all ministries. 

Better prospects for production than 
ever before since the war are visible in 
Britain. World Report Staff Correspond- 
ent Edwin J. Drechsel sends the follow- 
ing estimate of Britain’s position from 
London: 

Coal stocks will be well over the tar- 
get of 15 million tons by the end of 


A PLAN TO BALANCE THE SCALES 
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REDUCE IMPORTS 


Timber for furniture is nonessential 
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REDUCE EXPENDITURES 
Troops overseas are too expensive 
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October. They are to be boosted higher 
in November, if possible, to bear the load 
of the new drive for exports. The chart on 
pages 10 and 11 shows the improvement 
over the stockpile of last year. 

Coal production, though rising steadily 
in recent weeks, may fall short of the 
Government's target of 200 million tons 
in the calendar year. But it is expected 
to reach 196 million tons if the present 
increase continues. Output for the next 
six months may be about 106 million. 

The miners’ unions have finally agreed 
to ask their members for work beyond 
the current seven and one-half hours 
five days a week. Miners are to put in 
additional work on Saturdays. 

Coal target for the rest of the year is 
4,300,000 tons a week. But the Govern- 
ment believes the present force of miners 
can exceed that target. 

British miners are not yet working as 
hard as they might because there is little 
to buy with money earned. Underground 
workers in coal mines can earn in three 
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INCREASE EXPORTS 
Scarce materials go to big exporters 
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MARGIN AGAINST WINTER: How Great Britain’s 


Heavy industrial use leaves reserve 
against winter needs dangerously 
below the 12% million tons sought 


Shortage of miners and lack of 
modern mine machinery keep pro- 
duction low as consumption rises 
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days about all the money they can spend. 
To meet this problem, the Government 
may offer miners additional rations of 
food and clothing as incentives to in- 
crease production. 

The number of coal workers is not 
rising as planned. Goal for the end of 
this year is 730,000, but now only 716,- 
000 are employed. Less than 290,000 of 
these are digging coal underground. 
Hope for better production is based on 
the fact that output per miner is rising 
slowly. 

Coal savings already are being made 
under voluntary programs. Britons are 
asked to get along at home with as little 
light and as little heat as possible. In 
addition, industry is in the midst of a 
program to spread around the clock 
the use of electric power, generated 
mainly by coal. 

First results of power saving in indus- 
try are disappointing. Many firms have 
not yet moved their workers to night 
shifts and double day shifts as asked. The 
use of electric power by industry is still 
spread unevenly. But the Government has 
the power to enforce power savings and 
will do so if necessary. 

Steel output is in much better shape 
than it: was last autumn. Production in 
Scotland is running close to 90 per cent of 
capacity. Output for the nation may ex- 
ceed the 1947 target of 12% million tons. 
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Probable output -for the next six months 
is 6,875,000 tons. 

Steel is being channeled into export in- 
dustries. The new target for exports by 
midsummer of 1948 is lower than the 
export rate at the end of 1946. Reason is 
that a greater proportion of steel output 
is to be sent abroad as finished goods. 

The system of steel allocations is being 
revised. In the past, industry was prom- 
ised more steel than. was produced. At 
present, steel is allocated on the basis of 
production. Industries able to increase ex- 
ports are to get priority over industries 
with poor export records. 

Reason for this emphasis on exports, 

which exceeds all Britain’s earlier efforts, 
is that the British program is designed 
to do more than ride out the winter. 
Britain is trying to prepare for the pos- 
sibility that the Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean reconstruction may not be in opera- 
tion by next June. World Report's Lon- 
don correspondent explains what the 
British are doing about it: 
@ Stopgap plan is to keep Britain go- 
ing as long as possible without U. S. aid. 
Over-all target is to wipe out the oper- 
ating deficit of $2,400,000,000 a. year, 
the difference between what Britain 
earns and what Britain spends in the 
rest of the world. The Government pro- 
poses to do this with new savings and 
new earnings by next June. 


Savings will total $1,232,000,000 a 
year after June if the program is suc- 
cessful. Savings already ordered total 
about $912 million on an annual basis. 

Import cuts of $832 million a year are 
in force. The Government is prepared to 
order additional cuts if necessary. U. S. 
tobacco will be the first item hit. A ciga- 
rette tax of 53 cents a pack may be 
doubled to reduce smoking and reduce 
imports. 

Food would be cut next. Raw materials 
that keep British industry going will be 
the last to be reduced. Such slashes would 
hurt Britain’s capacity to produce. Then, 
Sir Stafford says, Britain may start into an 
economic depression that would affect the 
whole world. : 

Before such reductions in imports are 
undertaken, the Government hopes to get 
more savings out of its own expenditures 
overseas. Savings of $80 million a year al- 
ready are in effect. They are scheduled 
to rise to $400 million a year. 

Speed with which Britain can save 
money abroad depends largely on the 
U.S. Britain is asking the U.S. to ap- 
prove a reduction in the number of dollars 
it spends to support Germany. The with- 
drawal of British troops from Greece, 
Palestine and other areas affects U. S. 
policy, so the U. S. is consulted. 

New earnings for Britain must total 
$1,168,000,000 by June to close the gap 
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in Britain’s balance of payments with the 
rest of the world. 

No one in the Labor Government thinks 
that Britain ever can earn more American 
dollars than it spends. To meet the dollar 
deficit, Britain must count on exchanging 
the money or the goods it earns in coun- 
tries outside the dollar area. 

At present, Britain is exporting at the 
rate of $4,480,000,000 a year. That is 
105 per cent of 1938 volume. The Gov- 
ernment is demanding that by mid-1948 
exports reach the rate of $6 billion a 
year, or 140 per cent of 1938 volume. 

To reach this goal, the Government is 
giving top priorities on coal, steel, trans- 
port and man power to industries making 
things that Britain can sell abroad for the 
highest profits. The program is flexible, 
following world markets. 

Passenger automobiles, for example, 
were to be produced at the rate of 160,- 
000 a year in 1948. That target was set 
last month. This month the target was 
cut by 60,000 to shift steel to trucks and 
farm implements. Reason is that private 
cars now are more difficult for Great 
Britain to sell abroad in competition with 
the United States. 
€] The price Britons must pay to carry 
the new program is another winter of 
strict controls and austerity. This is nec- 
essary despite the real improvement in 
production over last year. 
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Control of industry goes along with 
control of raw materials, power and addi- 
tional labor. Industries considered non- 
essential to the national program will lose 
at every turn to exporting industries. Cuts 
in timber imports, for example, have 
already reduced the supplies of domestic 
furniture by one fourth. Furniture makers 
are seeking jobs in other industries. 

Direction of labor into the under- 
manned industries like coal and textiles 
is a serious problem. The Government can 
control only the jobs taken by the unem- 
ployed. As nonessential industries close 
their doors, however, the movement of 
labor into essential industries is expected 
to increase. 

British consumers stand at the end of 
the line for British goods and imports. 
Sir Stafford is telling his countrymen 
quite frankly that their life is to be no 
better for some time to come. They are to 
have less to eat, less to buy and more 
work to do. 

Food available will not rise, although 
millions of workers may be eating more 
than before the war. The butter ration 
may be cut because Britain is not willing 
to pay Danish prices. The bacon ration 
already has been cut in half due to strikes 
in Canada. Potatoes may be rationed 
soon. Extra foods granted for Christmas in 
previous years will be reduced. 

Clothing rations are to be maintained 
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only if textile workers can increase pro- 
duction by 10 per cent. While awaiting a 
rise in output, the industry is shifting 
clothing and textile stocks, nearly 40 per 
cent above last year’s supply, to the world 
market. About 35,000 textile workers 
have promised overtime work. 

Other goods, like pens, umbrellas, cut- 
lery, pottery, clocks and watches, are in 
short supply. Motor manufacturers are 
asking the Government to permit one 
third of outpu: to be sold in Britain, 
but this will not meet demand. There are 
plenty of British-made bicycles for sale 
@ Two plans for Britain are now in 
existence. Only one of them offers Britons 
hope for better living. 

Britain alone, operating without U. S. 
aid, faces a real danger of collapse. Such 
help as the $320 million loan in gold 
just granted Britain by the Union of 
South Africa will not last long. If the 
Marshall Plan for European reconstruc- 
tion does not start in 1948, the Cripps 
Plan may be inadequate to keep Britain 
going. 

Britain with help from the U. S. is pre- 
paring to try for co-operative recovery 
with the rest of Western Europe. The 
new program, with adequate direction 
and worker co- -operation, may fill the 
gap this winter and spring until Britain 
can try for reconstruction under the 


Marshall Plan. 
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ARGENTINA’S FIGHT TO HOLD DOWN PRICES 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES 


A drastic tax on excess profits 
will be Argentina's next move in 
a long and futile fight against 
inflation. 

The new action against rising 
prices will hit imports as well as 
homemade goods. 

Profits in some lines will be 
held to a maximum of 15 per 
cent. They will be even smaller 
in others. 
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President Juan D. Perén’s administra- 
tion is getting set to revamp its tactics 
and unlimber a new weapon in its fight 
on rising prices in Argentina. 

Despite crackdown enforcement of 
strict decrees, the cost of necessities to 
consumers is going up. 

Now the Government is preparing to 
use an emergency tax on excess profits 
in an attempt to hold prices down. 

@ “The tactical change will eliminate 
all maximum price ceilings on textiles, 
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He couldn‘t stem the rise in prices 
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hats, shoes and furnishings,” reports Ber- 
nard S. Redmont, staff correspondent of 
World Report, in a radio dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 

“The new plan will be based on a 
‘reasonable margin of profits.’ This mar- 
gin will be calculated on the total volume 
of sales at each stage of commercializa- 
tion. In other words, it means cost plus 
a fixed percentage of profit on sales vol- 
ume, probably between 8 and 15 per 
cent. The Government proposes to ab- 
sorb all or most of the earnings in excess 
of this margin. 

“Inventories of all businesses as of 
September 30 now are being submitted 
and will form the basis of the new sys- 
tem. It is probable that the new tax will 
be put into effect by executive decree 
on or after November 15. 

“Interior Minister Angel Borlenghi 
says the idea will be to allow business 
that produces more to earn more, thus 
bringing prices down by increasing pro- 
duction, 

“Although the plan initially will affect 
wearing apparel and articles for domes- 
tic use, Borlenghi says President Perén 
wants to extend it later to other con- 
sumer goods. 
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POLICE CHIEF BERTOLLO 
Full jails, big fines, but no results 








“Meanwhile, business is just regaining 
its balance after having been rocked by 
a series of tough price policies. These 
policies will continue in effect until the 
new plan comes into use.” 

@ Failure of other attempts to halt price 

rises is the reason why the Government 
is to change its tactics. World Report's 
correspondent adds this background: 

Inflation hit Argentina later than it 
struck most other countries in Latin 
America, for Argentina makes a rela- 
tively high percentage of the manufac- 
tured goods consumed inside the coun- 
try and it produces large surpluses of 
food. But inflation finally arrived after 
the Government had forced general 
wage increases about two years ago. 
Since then, the Government has used a 
variety of tactics against rising prices. 

A campaign against high prices was 
launched by Perén soon after he became 
President in June 1946. For two months, 
inspectors tried to force compliance with 
existing price ceilings. But, despite wide 
publicity in the Government-controlled 
press, the campaign failed. 

A severe law, called the Maximum 
Price Law, next was passed. It gave 
Peron virtually full power over Argen- 
tine economy. An antitrust law, enacted 
last December, gave the President fur- 
ther authority over large businesses. 

Additional powers to fix prices and to 
limit profits were conferred on the Presi- 
dent last spring by a further law. Under . 
this statute, the President can set pen- 
alties, hold suspected violators under 
arrest for 90 days without appeal or 
defense, impose fines up to $125 with- 
out appeal and deport foreigners for 
violating price laws. Longer arrests, 
bigger fines and seizure of patents, goods 
and establishment are subject to court 
appeal. 

The Government hesitated to use its 
powers under these laws, hoping that 
the price situation would straighten itself 
out. But in early summer Perén decided 
to crack down. 

A mixed commission, headed by Vice 
President Hortensio Quijano, was set up 
and told to enforce price laws. Shortly 
afterward, Gen. Arthuro Bertollo, Chief 
ot Federal Police, took over direction of 
the campaign from Quijano. Now Police 
Inspector Miguel Gamboa is in charge. 
@ Maximum markups and strict enforce- 
ment are the methods that the commis- 











INFLATION COMES TO ARGENTINE INDUSTRY: 


sion is using in its 
trol prices. 

The manufacturer adds 15 per cent to 
his selling price of August 1946. This 
markup is supposed to cover his in- 
creased costs of doing business. 

The wholesaler adds 15 per cent to the 
manufacturer's price. Only one’ middle- 
man is allowed; sales by one wholesaler 
to another are banned. 

The retailer can add 40 per cent to the 
price he pays the wholesaler. 

Thus, the manufacturer can charge 
$1.15 now for an item that he was selling 
for $1 in August 1946. The wholesaler 
raises the price to $1.32. Addition of the 
retailer’s markup makes the price to the 
consumer $1.84. 

Imported goods may have a total 
markup of about 85 per cent from port 
to consumer. 

All goods must be marked indelibly 
with the retail price. 

@ Complaints against the present mark- 
up system are widespread. Business in 
Argentina, as in Latin America generally, 
is accustomed to profit margins that 
would be considered exorbitant in the 
U.S. Customarily, Argentine retailers 
are considered unorthodox if they add 
less than 100 per cent to their cost price. 

Some smaller factories have closed 
down, saying their margin is too small 
to let them operate. Some large manu- 
facturers, however, are making larger 


attempt to con- 


profits under the present system than 
they formerly made. 

In some lines of trade, the ban on 
sales by one wholesaler to another simply 
cuts out an uneconomical operation. But 
in others, this ban works a_ hardship 
because it breaks the traditional system 
of commerce. The wool trade is hit par- 
ticularly hard. Here the usual chain is 
from factory to wholesaler to garment 
manufacturer to retailer. Now the whole- 
saler or the garment manufacturer must 
be eliminated, with one absorbing the 
functions of the other. 

Small wholesalers whose overhead is 
low make money on a 15 per cent mark- 
up. But large firms, with big overhead, 
find it hard to break even. 

Small retailers, similarly, are faring 

better under the system than big depart- 
ment stores with heavy expenses. 
@ Results of the present campaign, ac- 
cording to the Buenos Aires dispatch, are 
insecurity, resentment, confusion and 
failure to hold down prices. 

Police have made 30,000 inspections. 
About one case out of 15 has been found 
to warrant filing of charges. Petty offend- 
ers have predominated. About 70 per 
cent of those convicted were under arrest 
for periods ranging up to 90 days, with- 
out the right of appeal or legal counsel. 

Many businessmen have been arrested 
or fined for technical violations such as 
mistakes in labeling. There have been 
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A suit of clothes sold for $90 last year—now sells for $131 


charges that some violators with influ- 
ence have gone unpunished. 

Businessmen from other countries 
have been prosecuted, along with Ar- 
gentines. Recently a U.S. citizen, head 
of one of the largest textile firms in 
Argentina, was arrested without the fil- 
ing of specific charges. He spent three 
days in a police cell, along with several 
other Americans and one British subject, 
until released at the personal request of 
Ambassador James Bruce. 

For such cases, there is no right of 
habeas corpus action. The matter is en- 
tirely in the hands of the police and the 
President. 

Prices are rising, despite these at- 
tempts to hold them down. Violations 
are frequent. Thus, a suit of clothes that 
sold for $90 in July 1946 and for $125 
a year later, now sells for $131. A pair 
of women’s shoes that brought $8.75 in 
July 1946 had risen to $15 a year later. 
Now the price is $16. 

Labor is dissatisfied. Big strikes in 
recent weeks tied up the congested port 
of Buenos Aires and paralyzed the textile 
industry. Smaller strikes are common. 

The Government, thus, is to change 
tactics again in its war on high prices. 
This time, it is banking on an emergency 
tax on excess profits to cure price trou- 
bles. And, unless this method works, 
widespread strikes may disrupt the na- 
tion’s industry and commerce. 
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REAL REASONS FOR HIGH COST OF FOOD 


Skyrocketing prices of food are 
threatening American plans to 
ship large amounts of food this 
year to hungry nations. 

Big exports are being blamed 
for todays high food prices. 
Many Congressmen are ques- 
tioning the soundness of large 
food shipments abroad. 

Investigation, however, shows 
that full employment at high 
wages in the U.S. is far more re- 
sponsible than exports for high 
food prices. 
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q) U.S. grocery bill still is climbing fast. 
This year, for the whole country, it will 
hit $35 billion. Last year it was $29 
billion. The year before that it was about 


Reported from WASHINGTON 


$23 billion. The figures are only tor food 
raised on U. S. farms. 

Pressure to do something is strong. No 
matter what is done, however, food prices 
give every indication of going still higher 
in coming months. 

@ The reasons for higher food prices, 
as listed by Washington experts are 
these: 

Purchasing power is at a record high. 
Most Americans can afford to eat more 
and better food than ever before. They 
complain about the high prices, but they 
keep on buying. That’s the main reason 
for high meat prices. 

Shipments abroad also are much high- 
er than normal. The U.S. Government's 
heavy buying for export is keeping grain 
prices up. 

Speculation tends to make high prices 
of food higher still. But speculation is 
more a symptom than a cause. 

@ Consumption of food in the U. S. is 
higher than ever before. The average 
American now is eating about 17 per 
cent more than he ate in the period 


BEHIND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
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MAJOR CAUSE. Big pay rolls make eager customers 
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1935-39. Consumption of poultry and 
meats is up even more than that. 

Money for food is plentiful. Despite 
high taxes and sky-high food prices, mil- 
lions of U.S. citizens can afford things 
today that they could never afford before. 
Even after paying taxes, the average 
American has about twice as much mon- 
ey as he had before the war. 

Incomes of U.S. consumers were run- 
ning at the rate of $194 billion a year 
in August. That’s a big jump from $170.- 
400,000,000 a year at the end of the 
war. It means the addition of another 
$24 billion of purchasing power. Money 
incomes in 1939 were only $72,600.. 
000,000. 

Significant point is that people in the 
lower-income groups now are getting a 
larger percentage of the total income 
than they did before the war. That make: 
it possible for them to compete more 
for food supplies. 

People in the U.S. are eating morn 
food. They are eating better quality 
food. They are eating more in restaurants. 
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All three of these things contribute to 
the nation’s larger food bill. 

If Americans were still eating the same 
amount and quality of foods today that 
they ate before the war, it would actu- 
ally cost them a smaller percentage of 
their income now than it did then, in 
spite of high prices. 

Population of the U.S. has increased 
rapidly in recent years, but the food 
supply has increased even more. 

U.S. population now stands at 144 
million. That’s a growth of 13 million 
since 1940. But the estimated supply of 
food per person now is 1,615 pounds, 
against a prewar average of 1,450 
pounds. 

Full employment is another big factor 
in increased purchasing power in the 
U.S. There are 60 million people em- 
ployed now—15 million more than before 
the war. 

Meat feels the impact of higher pur- 
chasing power more than any other type 
of food. That is why meat prices have 
gone up more than prices of other foods. 

U.S. consumers will spend the largest 
amount of money on record for meat in 
1947. Meat consumption per person has 
been at a near-record rate and promises 
to continue high through the rest of 1947. 

Americans apparently are spending a 
much larger percentage of their incomes 
for meat this year than in any year since 
at least 1934. As incomes rise, demand 
for meat increases. 

There’s no shortage of meat. Produc- 
tion this year will be 23 billion pounds. 
That’s about a third greater than annual 


U.S. meat production in the period 
1937-41. Beef production this year will 
be considerably greater than last year. 
@ Exports of U. S. food are far above 
the prewar average. Their dollar value 
this year is even greater than in 1946, 
when shipments still were being made 
for the UNRRA and Lend-Lease. That’s 
because prices are higher. Total quantity 
of farm exports for the first half of this 
year probably was a little less than in 
the sama _peried last year | 

Grain prices are high because exports 
are large. Three-fourths of U.S. food 
shipments abroad are grain. 

Meat prices, on the other hand, are 
much less affected by exports. Relatively 
little U.S. meat leaves the country. In 
the first half of 1947, the U.S. exported 
about 42 per cent of its corn and wheat. 
It exported only 1.6 per cent of its meat. 

It is true that high grain prices, in the 
long run, make for high meat prices. It 
takes grain to produce meat. So some of 
the higher cost of grain is passed along 
to the consumer in the form of higher 
meat prices. 

But the relationship between grain and 
meat prices is indirect. Meat sold over 
the counter today was fed on last year’s 
grain. 

The more direct pressure on meat 
prices today is neither grain exports nor 
meat exports. It is higher consumption in 
the U.S. Americans eat more meat now 
because they can afford to eat more. 

@ Drought, which has reduced the U. S. 
corn crop this year, also has given a push 
to high food prices. American farmers 


SECONDARY 


will harvest at least one-fourth less corn 
this year than last. 

The short corn crop is helping to drive 

up the cost of wheat. Since there wont 
be enough corn, many farmers are plan- 
ning to feed wheat to livestock. 
@ Main cause of today’s high food 
prices in the U. S., in the opinion of some 
experts, .is prosperity at home rather than 
shipments abroad. Money is pouring into 
the pockets of U. S. consumers from every 
source, . 

Jobs are plentiful. More people are 
earning money than ever before. 

Wages are high and heading higher. 

Profits are high and are spread over a 
large part of the population. Big business 
is booming and so is small business, in- 
cluding that of millions of farmers. 

Benefit payments by the Government, 
especially to veterans, are adding more 
billions to purchasing power. 

Outlook is that the end of these factors 
is not yet in sight. There is every indica- 
tion that they will continue into 1948. 

@ Food prices, accordingly, are likely 
to move still higher in coming months. 
This may be the picture by mid-1948: 

Dairy products may be up about 7 
per cent over last September. 

Meat is expected to stay at today’s 
high levels, maybe inch up a little more. 

Cereal products may climb around 4 
per cent over the September level. 

Pressure from consumers to check high 
prices by limiting food exports thus is 
to increase. The question seems certain to 
raise a storm when Congress meets again 
in December or January. 
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HOW SMUGGLING DISRUPTS CHINA’S TRADE 


Reported from NANKING, HONG KONG and WASHINGTON 


Smugglers are taking over 
much of China’s world trade. 

The illicit traffic, spreading 
rapidly, is increasing the market 
for goods from the U.S. and 
other countries. But it is costing 
the Nanking Government mil- 
lions of dollars at a time when 
China cannot afford the loss of 
such revenue. 

Illegal shipments are seldom 
stopped because Government of- 
ficials, including men in the 
armed forces, are working with 
the smugglers. 
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@ Trade restrictions, imposed by the 
Nanking Government in an effort to con- 
serve dollars and check inflation, are re- 
sponsible for the growth of Chinese smug- 
gling into a big business. The boom 
started last November when Nanking in- 
creased its export-import restrictions and 
foreign-exchange regulations. 

The smugglers moved in quickly to 
take over the business that legitimate 
traders found unprofitable or illegal under 
the new regulations. Joseph Fromm, staff 
correspondent for World Report, says in 
a dispatch from Nanking: 

“Hong Kong and Macao, both under 
non-Chinese flags and virtually free of 
trade restrictions, soon became thriving 
centers of smuggling. Importers can bring 
almost anything into these ports. Small 
craft then transport the goods into China. 
The operators evade customs officials by 
a variety of ruses, or by collusion with the 
authorities. Exports are smuggled out of 
China and into Hong Kong and Macao in 
a similar manner. China’s products then 
are transshipped, legally, to the U.S. or 
other parts of the world.” 

Seizures made by Chinese customs of- 
ficials during the last year show that the 
main items being smuggled into China 
are U.S.-made luxury goods, cotton and 
woolen textiles, soap and cigarettes. Com- 
ing out of China through the illegal chan- 
nels are principally wolfram, an impor- 
tant ingredient for making steel; pig 
bristles, silk, medicinal herbs and silver. 
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@ The smuggling centers are booming 
at the expense of China’s main ports, 
especially Shanghai. 

Hong Kong, a British colony and a 
free port, is the most prosperous spot in 
the Far East. One of the reasons is its 
large-scale illicit trade with China. 

A number of Shanghai trading firms 
now have representatives in Hong Kong 
to buy articles that they formerly im- 
ported directly from the U. S. Hong Kong 
dispatches show that smugglers charge 
fees that add 10 to 30 per cent of the cost 
of cargoes. But the Shanghai firms still 
can buy cheaper in Hong Kong than 
through legitimate trade channels. 

Macao, a small Portuguese-owned 
island at the mouth of the Canton River, 
is the other main transshipping center for 
cargo to or from China. The Portuguese 
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port, however, is heavily dependent on 
nearby Hong Kong because it does not 
have facilities for handling large ships. 
q] China’s trade figures, as compared to 
those of some of her important customers, 
give an indication of the magnitude of the 
smuggling traffic. 

U. S. statistics compiled in Washington 
show that monthly purchases from China 
amount to about $11 million, whereas 
Chinese records show less than $4 mil- 
lion worth of goods leaving China for the 
U.S. via legal channels. The difference 
mainly represents smuggled goods. 

Hong Kong's records fix that colony’s 
sales to China for the first five months of 
this year at $32 million, but records of 
China’s customs department show that it 
handled only $4 million. The British 
colony's purchases from China for the 
same period are fixed at $42 milion, 
which is $10 million more than the value 
of the goods that left China through legal 
channels. 

Portuguese officials at Macao refuse to 
make public trade figures, but at least 85 
per cent of Macao’s commerce with China 
is handled by smugglers. The illicit trade 
amounted to about $9 million during the 
first five months of this year. | 
@ The China coast, 3,000 miles long 
and with countless harbors, traditionally 
has been alive with smugglers, but never 
before on the present scale. The smug- 
gling rings are so well organized and free 
from interference that they are insuring 
the cargo they haul. World Report's cor- 
respondent supplies these additional de- 
tails: 

Chinese customs and Army and Navy 
officials are bribed to ignore the illegal 
trade. In fact, there is evidence that some 
auxiliary vessels of the Chinese Navy 
transport illegal cargo. It is no secret in 
China that some high Government ofh- 
cials also are engaged in large-scale trade 
in smuggled goods. 

Smuggling by sea generally is carried 
on by organizations using fast motorbaats, 
armed with machine guns. The vessels are 


- manned by tough crews who are prepared 


to fight it out with revenue cutters whose 
officers either have been refused or not of- 
fered bribes. Such encounters, however, 
are rare. 

Overland smuggling into China also is 
widespread. It goes on principally be- 
tween Hong Kong and Canton. Forty per 
cent of the passengers on the railway be- 
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SMUGGLED GOODS CROWD CHINA’S HARBORS: Weil-connected smugglers can even insure their cargoes 


tween the two cities are estimated to be 
engaged in smuggling. 

The smuggling is done chiefly by gangs 
who board the trains with luxury items 
bought in Hong Kong. The articles are 
carried in suitcases or small boxes. At a 
prearranged spot the valuables are thrown 
from the train to confederates who are 
waiting beside the tracks. 

Occasionally large shipments of goods 

are smuggled into China by bribing the 
engineer to slow down his train at a place 
where the smugglers can carry away the 
illegal cargo in trucks. 
@ An antismuggling drive is being 
waged by the Nanking Government, 
which is suffering from the illegal traffic. 
The traffic tends to stimulate inflation and 
to deprive Nanking of needed foreign ex- 
change and customs revenues. 

The key to smugglin:; control, Nan- 
king believes, is held by the British au- 
thorities in Hong Kong. Chinese officials 
are under the opinion that, if this traffic 
can be checked, nearby Macao also 
will decline in importance as a center 


for smugglers. Chinese customs officials 
then could concentrate on the remaining 
routes, 

Hong Kong's Governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, conferred in Nanking early 
this month with Chinese officials. He an- 
nounced that an agreement to check all 
smuggling between the British colony and 
China was near conclusion. 

In the past, the British, while helping 
the Chinese to some extent with their 
smuggling problem, have in general main- 
tained that it was a Chinese affair. Under 
the new agreement, the British may ad- 
mit Chinese customs agents into Hong 
Kong to observe incoming and outgoing 
vessels, 

American assistance may be sought by 
China to check the smuggling. Most of 
the illegal goods entering China originate 
in the United States. Hence the Chinese 
feel that much of the present movements 
could be eliminated if the United States 
would permit only those exports for 
China that have been licensed by the 
Nanking Government. 


A larger coast guard is contemplated 
at present by the Chinese Government 
as part of its antismuggling campaign. 
The additional patrol craft are to come 
from the 270 surplus naval vessels that 
the United States has turned over to 
the Chinese Government. The small ships 
are regarded as ideal for patrolling 
,China’s coast and _rivers. 

Railway shipments are being watched 
more closely by the Chinese in another 
effort to reduce smuggling. But observers 
on the spot feel that the main effect of 
the controls has been to increase the 
prices charged on the goods that get 
through. 

Restrictions on trade by the Nanking 
Government which make legitimate ex- 
porting unprofitable and severely restrict 
legitimate importing are causing smug- 
gling to flourish in China. As a result, 
some of China’s major products are dis- 
appearing in large quantities, and the 
Government is receiving neither dollar ex- 
change nor customs revenues from an im- 
portant part of its trade. 
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SOVIET TACTICS TO COMBAT 
U.S. PLAN FOR EUROPE 


Reported from WARSAW, 
ROME, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


The Communist parties of 
France and Italy are now com- 
mitted to a policy of hampering 
the U.S. plan for Western Eu- 
ropes recovery. 

They will be guided by Russia 
in their open campaign to smash 
the Marshall Plan. The direction 
will come through a new alliance 
of the Communist parties of nine 
European countries, including 
the Soviet Union. 
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@ A shift in Communist policy, intended 

to make party members more militant 
allies of Russia, lies behind statements 
issued by representatives of nine Com- 
munist parties in Poland recently. 

These statements are published in full 
beginning on page 33. They tell this 
much of the Communist plan: 

Communist International is openly co- 
ordinating the work of Communist par- 


VERDUN COMMUNISTS BLOCK FOOD FOR GERMANY 
Will they build barricades when orders come openly from a Comintern? 
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ties in nine countries of Europe, accord- 
ing to Warsaw dispatches. Two, France 
and Italy, are vital to the successful op- 
eration of the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery. The other seven are Russia and 
her Eastern European satellites, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Pattern of the new organization dif- 
fers widely from the old International, 
or Comintern (a word formed by com- 
bining the opening syllables of “Com- 
munist” and “International”). The Com- 
intern, founded in 1919, sought. to pro- 
mote a world revolution. It was declared 
dissolved in 1943 when Russia fought 
Germany. Premier Stalin then said dis- 
solution “put an end to the lie” that 
Communist parties everywhere took or- 
ders from Russia. 

The new International calls itself 
“democratic and patriotic.” Its founders 
say nothing of world revolution. Its field 
of action now is confined to Europe. In 
theory, each of the nine Communist 
parties are equals. In fact, Russia domi- 
nates the others. Both of Russia’s dele- 
gates to the Polish conference are mem- 
bers of the Politburo, which runs Russia. 
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Immediate objective of the new Inter- 

national is to smash the Marshall Plan 
for European reconstruction. That is also 
the objective of Russian policy. But only 
two of the nine Communist parties rep- 
resented in the International are in a 
position to do much about the Marshall 
Plan. These two are the French and 
Italian Communist parties. 
@ Next step in the new strategy of the 
Communists and Russia will come in 
France and Italy. In both countries, the 
Communists are’ out of the government 
but are major parties and control the 
labor unions. 

“In France,” says World Report Staft 
Correspondent William H. Lowe from 
Paris, “Communist agitation could seri- 
ously undermine the Government’s abil- 
ity to reform finances and fulfill the 
French role in the Marshall Plan. They 
now are giving priority to efforts to 
wreck the Marshall Plan. They seem less 
eager to get back into the Cabinet than 
to make trouble for the Government.” 

In Verdun recently, Communists set 
up barricades to prevent French Army 
trucks from taking sugar to Germany. 
It was U.S. sugar sold to France for dis- 
tribution to German civilians in the 
French zone of occupation. But the Com- 
munist press suggested that the sugar 
ought to go to Frenchmen, not Germans. 

Demonstrations like these may become 
the order of the day. 

“In Italy,” says John W. Mowinckel, 
World Report staff correspondent, from 
Rome, “the Communists are considering 
violence because they have failed to take 
power through their voting strength.” 

Some Italians may desert the Commu- 
nist Party because it now is openly allied 
with Russia and with the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, Italy's rival for possession of 
Trieste. But other Italians, expecting an 
armed showdown between right and left, 
may desert moderate, peaceful parties. 
@ Things to watch as tests of Russia’s 
new tactics are these: 

Anti-Communist growth is virtually 
certain in both France and Italy as a 
result of the creation of the Communist 
International. 

Increasing violence in the form of 
strikes and demonstrations is probable. 
Italy, weak in armed forces, is particu- 
larly vulnerable to revolt. 

Workers’ reaction to Communist lead- 
ership will be watched closely. Commu- 
nist labor leaders gained power by acting 
as the aggressive champions of worker 
interests. Communist sabotage of the 
Marshall Plan may break down if French 
and Italian workers suspect their leaders 
are following Moscow’s orders against 
the workers’ interest. 
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FAILURE OF AMERICA 
TO TRAIN GERMAN YOUTH 


Reported from BERLIN, FRANKFURT and MUNICH 


German parents, influenced by 
13 years of nazism, are obstruct- 
ing attempts to re-educate the 
youth of Germany. 

After a year’s effort, the Amer- 
ican program has reached only 
300,000 young Germans instead 
of the 3,500,000 hoped for. 

Now, to cut occupation costs, 
U. S. officials are going to curtail 
the program and turn much of 
the supervision over to the Ger- 
mans themselves. 
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@ A new U. S. program places emphasis 

on working with the Germans’ own youth 
organizations. Clubs already organized 
under German direction are to have first 
preference for equipment, housing facili- 
ties and other favors that the Americans 
are able to extend. This is in direct con- 
trast with the present practice of bring- 
ing together all German youths at U. S.- 
operated clubs, without regard for their 
political or religious affiliations. 

The U. S. expects, through its new pro- 
gram,to reach a much larger proportion 
of Germany's young people. The organ- 
ized youth groups in the U.S. zone—reli- 
gious, sports, trade-union, cultural and 
political bodies—have a membership in 
excess of 2,000,000. The U.S military’s 
present program is reaching but 15 per 
cent of this number. 

The new approach by the U.S. is 

counted on to reduce the opposition from 
parents and_ teligious and __ political 
groups. Many Germans have objected to 
having their young people supervised by 
Americans. It also is in line with the U. S. 
Military Government's policy of replac- 
ing American personnel with Germans 
wherever possible. 
C| Difficulties lie ahead for the U.S. in 
revising its program for German youth. 
Thomas F. Hawkins, World Report staft 
correspondent in Germany, says after a 
tour of Berlin, Frankfurt and Munich: 

“The men and women who have 
handled the youth program during the 


past year are worried about the change. 
They feel that some German supervisors 
will try to implant Nazi or Communist 
ideals among the future leaders of Ger- 
many. 

“Danger exists of Communist infiltra- 

tion into clubs in the U.S. zone. Already 
there have been cases of Russian workers 
easing their way into youth-leader jobs 
in clubs which had close American super- 
vision. Trade-union, Socialist, Protestant 
and Catholic groups also have tried to 
win predominant positions in U.S. youth 
centers.” 
@ The four powers which occupy Ger- 
many are competing through youth move- 
ments for future support of the Germans. 
Their programs differ in many ways but 
all are meeting with at least some success. 
Nevertheless, U.S. efforts to indoctrinate 
young Germans lag far behind the Rus- 
sians. 

The U.S. is operating 2°. youth cen- 
ters and hostels which are attracting 300,- 
000 young Germans on a voluntary basis. 
Lectures, libraries and camping trips are 
provided. 

But the U.S. zone still is without an 
over-all youth movement. The Army, Air 
Force and Military Government have 
their own programs. Military Government 
has the job of co-ordinating and super- 
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vising the work but it lacks both per- 
sonnel and funds. 

Already orders have gone out quietly 
that no new Army or Air Force youth 
centers are to be opened. With the Ger- 
mans taking over most of the re-education 
of their young people, American youth 
leaders feel that the U. S.-sponsored cen- 
ters will decline in importance and popu- 
larity. 

The French, in their youth work, are 
undertaking a 50-year program, the 
period they feel it will require to reorient 
the Germans. They now are concentrating 
on rehabilitation of youths of college age. 
They also lean heavily on religious groups 
for re-educating the young Germans. The 
over-all program is reaching 415,000 
youths in the French zone. 

The British are working mainly 
through political groups in their appeal 
to the German youth. Emphasis is on 
competition for political support of the 
young people. The British program is 
reaching 890,000 young people. 

Only the Russians brought a carefully 

planned youth program to Germany. 
They sponsor a single youth party, similar 
to the Nazi youth movement, and it 
appeals to the Germans. Membership 
of 500,000, including 50,000 in Western 
Germany, is claimed by the Russians. 
@ The shift in U.S. policy is going to 
make it possible to reach a larger number 
of German youths, but it is at the possible 
risk that some German club leaders will 
try to build up a new group of nondemo- 
cratic nationalists. Occupation officials are 
taking that risk because they lack the 
funds and personnel necessary to con- 
tact and influence the main body of the 
German youth. 


—-OMGUS 
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Planning goal of Western Europe is to reduce 
food imports to prewar proportions. The experts 
in Paris figured that by 1951 food imports would 
miss this goal by only one ounce per person a day. 
But U. S. experts question whether even this pre- 
war rate is low enough for sound economy in Eu- 
ropes future. 

The Worldgraph shows Europe's food plan in 
terms of what it would provide for each person 
each day. Only the five basic foods covered in the 
report of the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation at the Paris meeting are included. 
These are bread, sugar, fats, meat and potatoes. 
Potatoes, which are entirely home produced for the 
Marshall Plan area as a whole, account for nearly 
half of the prewar plate and increase slightly under 
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the future Plan. Bread grains account for two thirds 
of the imports in prewar days and under the last 
year of the Plan; and for five sixths during the first 
year of the Plan. Meat, fats and sugar, which added 
up to nine ounces on the prewar plate, drop to six 
ounces during the first year of the Plan and rise 
back to eight ounces during the last year. At best, 
Europe will eat none too well. 

Total food imports give a less favorable picture 
for 1951 than the per-capita comparison shown in 
the Worldgraph. This is because Europe’s popula- 
tion is increasing. There will be more mouths to 
feed in 1951 than there were before the war. Thus, 
in prewar years, total food imports averaged 21 
million metric tons, but the planned figure for 1951 
is 25 million. 
















Final question in Western Eurone’s food problem 
is this: Can the 16 nations export enough goods and 
services after 1951 to pay for imports of food at the 
prewar rate? Their exports must also pay for essen- 
tial nonfood imports, principally raw materials. 
Planning in Paris was based on the assumption that 
such a program could succeed. Trade deficits re- 
maining after 1951 would be “manageable through 
normal means without special aid,” according to 
the Paris report. 


It is that assumption, however, that is the target 
of sharp questioning in the U. S. If customers can- 
not be found for all the surplus manufactures that 
Western Europe plans for the future, the whole 
program would collapse. The people of Europe 
would be left with factory products they could not 
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eat. And they would again be critically short of 
food. 

Critics of the European estimates argue that it 
would take exports far greater than prewar totals 
to finance food imports equal to prewar. This is be- 
cause of the heavy loss in overseas investments for 
Western Europe as a whole. Income from invest- 
ments was a major item in the trade balances of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. Because such income is permanently lost, 
these critics argue that Western Europe must grow 
more of its own food in the future than in the past. 
They maintain that a plan which reduces food im- 
ports to prewar levels does not go far enough. In- 
stead, they would aim at home production of foods 
far above any past level in Western Europe. 

















Report on Russia 


ROLE OF THE RUSSIAN PRESS | 


On no issue are the U. S. and 
Russia farther apart than on the 
subject of freedom of the press. 
Behind this controversy lie two 
very different concepts of the 
press and its function. World 
Report Staff Correspondent 
Robert Kleiman, who recently 
spent 10 weeks in the Soviet 
Union, made an on-the-ground 
study of the Soviet press. His 
report follows: 


o 0 90 


OST RUSSIANS believe they have a 

free press. They read their news- 
papers avidly and believe what they 
read, Their most conclusive way of end- 
ing an argument is to say: “It was 
printed in Pravda.” Pravda means 
“Truth.” It is the chief organ of the 
Communist Party. 

Hundreds of thousands of wall news- 
papers and mimeographed newssheets 
are published in Russia. Regular news- 
papers number between 8,000 and 
9,000, with a total circulation of about 
38 million. But that is not enough for 
the news-hungry Russian people. 

Crowds queue up before newsstands 
hours before newspapers are delivered. 
Long lines remain when editions are 
sold out. Papers are passed from friend 
to friend and sold again in bazaars at 
five times their original price weeks 
after publication. 

Most Russian newspapers consist of 
four pages. They print no comic strips or 
crossword puzzles. Murders, robberies, 
divorces, fires and disasters almost never 
appear in the news columns. With few 
exceptions, Russian papers give their 
readers serious fare: Industrial news, 
agricultural developments, international 
politics, scientific achievements, cul- 
tural events. 

All Soviet newspapers are published 
by organizations rather than by private 
publishers. The most important, about 
40 in number, are central dailies, 
printed mainly in Moscow, but circu- 
lated throughout the country. They 


reach an audience of almost 10 million. 
The two largest each have circulations 
of about two and one-half million. 
They are Pravda and Izvestia, the organ 
of the Supreme Soviet, Russia's parlia- 
ment. 

In addition, there are about 500 
regional papers which reach 12 million 
readers and about 8,000 local papers, 
which print 16 million copies. Approx- 
imately 800 of the regional and local 
papers are dailies. 

Central and regional papers are pub- 
lished by organizations of the Commu- 
nist Party, Government agencies, trade 
unions and co-operatives. Branches of 
these organizations also publish local 
papers, as do individual factories and 
collective farms. One journal is pub- 
lished by the Orthodox Church. Papers 
are printed in more than 70 languages. 
Even the Eskimos of Siberia have a 
paper of their own. 


Political Direction 


But no matter who publishes a news- 
paper, its political direction comes from 
the Communist Party. Virtually all 
newspaper editors are party members. 
They are selected carefully by Commu- 
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POLITBURO MEMBER 
Zhdanov keeps the editors in line 


nist Party organizations, but are given 
considerable freedom in choosing their 
staffs. 

Editors of local papers are appointed 
by the executive committee of the local 
Communist Party and subsequently are 
guided by its Propaganda and Agitation 
Department, The appointments, how- 
ever, must be confirmed by the execu- 
tive committee of the regional Commu- 
nist Party, which makes regular post- 
publication checks on what the local 
press is printing. In the same way, ap- 
pointments of regional editors must be 
confirmed by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in Moscow. The 
Committee itself appoints and guides 
the editors of the 40 central dailies. 

At the top of this press hierarchy sits 
Andrei Zhdanov, a member of the 
Politburo, which governs Russia. Under 
Zhdanov, and in charge of day-to-day 
operations, is Prof. Georgi Alexandrov, 
chief of the Propaganda and Agitation 
Administration of the Central Commit- 
tee. 

In handling local news and _ local 
issues, the editor of a city paper gets 
his guidance from the city’s party com- 
mittee. On international affairs and na- 
tional policies, such as change in ration 
allotments or the campaign fo. spring 
sowing, his guidance may come from 
one of several sources. 

The editor may get a directive 
through Communist channels from 
Alexandrov’s office. If not, he may take 
his Cue from the manner in which a 
story is reported by TASS, the Govern- 
ment news agency, which is his only 
source of nonlocal news. Or he may be 
guided by editorials in the central 
dailies, such as Pravda or Izvestia. 
These editorials are broadcast nightly 
by Radio Moscow at dictation speed. 

As a result, when Vice Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Vishinsky attacks “war- 
mongers in the United States, all Soviet 
newspapers that report international 
affairs immediately reflect this view. 
When Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov withdrew from the Paris con- 
ference on the Marshall Plan, news- 
paper readers all over Russia were told 
that the American program was “dollar 
diplomacy.” 

Printing the news, or rather selecting 
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what news and views to print in his 
limited space, is only one of the editor's 
tasks. He is concerned not only with 
molding the way people think. His pa- 
per must help organize and energize the 
people's actions. 

A newspaper may be expected one 
month to imbue office workers with en- 
thusiasm when they are sent to help 
farmers bring in the harvest. The next 
month its task may be to get out volun- 
teers to clear debris in a damaged area, 
or to stimulate textile workers to pro- 
duce more shirts. 

Editorial exhortation is relied on to 
do part of this job. More subtle methods, 
to which Soviet papers devote major 
space, include feature article: about 
factories that exceed their quotas, crop 
pickers who set new records, and 
workers who have been decorated for 
perfecting more efficient machines. 


Criticism 

Criticism is an essential part of this 
function. There is no criticism of the 
Soviet system, high policy or members 
of the Politburo. But little else is im- 
mune. One way to get people to work 
harder, organize better and produce 
more is to criticize those who do not. 
Soviet editors are expected to crusade 
continually against failures, inefficien- 
cies, laziness, corruption and injustices 
committed by persons in authority. 

Letters to the editor are encouraged, 


and large numbers are written. Pravda 
alone gets 15,000 a month, I was told 
by Chief Editor Peter Pospelov. Many 
letters are printed. Others are investi- 
gated by reporters and published as 
front-page exposés. Often newspapers 
follow through to see what action has 
been taken. The Evening Moscow runs 
a “Measures Taken” column alongside 
its complaints column to report how 
grievances are redressed. 

Newspapers are expected to limit 
their criticism to organizations and 
individuals on their own level, or lower 
down the scale. Central dailies and 
magazines may even criticize Cabinet 
ministers or members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
Propaganda Chief Alexandrov, a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee, recently 
was taken to task himself for a book he 
wrote on Western philosophy. 

Newspapers, too, frequently are criti- 
cized by _ highes-level publications. 
Sometimes theiy editors are attacked for 
ignoring or misinterpreting directives. 
More often they are belabored for pub- 
lishing dull papers or for copying too 
closely the central dailies. A constant 
campaign is waged for more originality 
and creativeness on the part of local 
papers. They are urged to devote more 
attention to the solution of local prob- 
lems. 

A staff estimated at 400 in Alexan- 
drov’s office scans a large sample of 
papers of all kinds. Sometimes the 
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NEWS-HUNGRY MUSCOVITES CAN’T GET ENOUGH: Hand-picked party members edit their newspapers 


Central Committee of the Communist 
Party reaches down to remove and re- 
place editors appointed by lower organi- 
zations of the party. 

All newspapers, in addition, are cen- 
sored before publication by Glavlit, an 
agency of the Russian Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Glavlit deputies are stationed at 
each newspaper office. They affix their 
imprint to the last page of every issue 


published. 


Soviet Viewpoint 


Most Russians are aware of this sys- 
tem of press control, though they may 
not know all its intracies. Yet they be- 
lieve that they have more press freedom 
than Americans. The explanation, ac- 
cording to the Soviet journalists with 
whom I talked, boils down to this: 

Russians believe American news- 
papers .are owned by capitalists and 
directed to serve business interests. They 
know that Soviet newspapers are con- 
trolled by the Communist Party, but 
they believe that the party directs the 
press in the interest of the people. 
Within the limits of party directives, 
they claim, there is substantial freedom 
of expression and criticism. 

The Soviet Constitution, which claims 
to guarantee “freedom of the press,” 
also gives the press a function: “to 
strengthen the Socialist system.” That, 
Russians say, is what the Soviet press 
is trying to do. 
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WILL WEST EUROPE GET POLISH COAL? 


WARSAW, NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


Reported from 


Poland’s request for a $600 
million loan from the World 
Bank to step up urgently needed 
coal production is running into 
political troubles. 

The differences between Rus- 
sia and the United States makes 
it doubtful that Poland will get 
the money. 

A “token” loan to increase coal 
output may be granted later, but 
only if there is improvement in 
U.S. relations with the nations 
of Eastern Europe. 


o 0o 0 


| The Polish application for a World 
Bank loan, presented more than a year 
ago, is likely to be returned to the 
Bank’s files without action for an indefi- 
nite period. 

Poland wants the money to buy coal- 
mining and _ transportation equipment, 
iron and steel, electrical machinery and 
textiles in the U. S. The loan was counted 
on as an important contribution to the 
Three-Year Plan for Polish recovery 
launched last January. 

Three members of the Bank—Poland, 

Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia—are sub- 
ject to Russian influence. Of the three, 
Poland had the best prospects for a loan 
because of her coal resources. Earnings 
from heavy exports of coal could be used 
to pay off such a loan, but the U.S. 
wants to be sure that the coal moves to 
Western Europe, not to the east. 
@ Poland as a risk for a World Bank 
loan has been surveyed by a four-man 
mission of bank experts. Information in 
Washington is that the mission does not 
recommend that all the $600 million be 
advanced, but reports there is an eco- 
nomic basis for a substantial loan. 

Before the mission returned to the 
U.S., however, Poland was forced by 
Russia to stay away from the Paris con- 
ference on the Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean reconstruction. Poland’s absence les- 
sens its chances for a loan of any size. 

Loan officers of the Bank now wonder 
whether Russia will allow the Polish Gov- 
ernment full control over the country’s 
resources. They want to know whether 
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Poland would be permitted to honor its 
commitments to the Bank. 

Most important pledge Poland would 
give in return for a loan would be to in- 
crease coal exports to Western Europe. 
This is feasible if Polish authorities can 
act independently. But Bank officials are 
impressed by Poland’s withdrawal from 
the Paris meeting on Russia’s orders. They 
fear Russia also might order coal ship- 
ments to Western Europe held up for 
political reasons. 

@ Political tensions between East and 
West therefore no longer can be ignored 
in the Bank’s operations. 

The agency originally had hoped to 
steer clear of political differences be- 
tween members. Its only aim was to de- 
termine whether applicants were good 
economic risks. Now the Bank concedes 
that political factors also might influence 
a member's economic activities. 

U. S. investor opinion, as expressed in 
New York financial circles, also must be 
considered by the Bank in its loan delib- 
erations. The institution is dependent on 
private investors in the U.S. for most of 
the dollars it plans to lend. These in- 
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WARSAW TODAY: Poland's coal is good collateral but the risk is political 


vestors supply dollars by buying the 
Bank’s bonds. 

Surveys among U. S. investors in New 
York indicate that they would not re- 
spond favorably to a bond issue now if 
Poland were to be one of the beneficiaries. 

The Bank is planning no new offerings 
of bonds before next January, but there 
is little prospect of a change in the U. S. 
attitude toward Poland by that time. 
Such a change will be necessary before 
the Bank’s directors feel free to approve 
a loan to Poland. They will be reluctant 
to jeopardize other projects for the sake 
of one member. 

Commercial bankers in New York, who 

control substantial investment funds, are 
unwilling even to consider private loans 
to Poland under present conditions. 
@) More coal for Western Europe is to 
remain Poland’s trump card in her quest 
for dollars from the World Bank despite 
political developments. 

A steady growth in coal exports from 
Poland is suggested by the nations of 
Western Europe as one of the main props 
in their recovery program. They hope to 
get 16 million tons of Polish coal next 
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year, with shipments rising to 30 million Getting coal out of the mines in Poland 


tons in 1951. costs about 65 per cent of what it does 
To fulfill those estimates, Poland needs _in the Ruhr and Saar fields. 
new mining machinery and replacement Refusal of a loan is likely to upset the 


parts from the U.S. Especially lacking, Marshall Plan to the extent that coal not 
according to Warsaw dispatches, are con- available from Poland will be asked of 
veyor-belt machinery and mechanical cut- the U.S., adding more dollars to the 
ters and loaders. needs of Western Europe. 

A $50 million loan for mine machinery It is not certain, however, that there 
probably would be enough to make pos-__will be no increase in exports of Polish 
sible the production required under the coal to the countries participating in the 
Marshall Plan. Rail and port equipment Marshall Plan if the World Bank loan is 
is needed, too, to break transportation turned down. 
bottlenecks, but some of that could be Polish consumption of coal at home 
supplied by European countries. will be less than is now anticipated if 

Poland has informed the European U.S. equipment for new steel mills and 
Coal Organization that, with new mine power plants is not financed by the World 
machinery, she could ship to Western Bank. Russian demands for Polish coal 
Europe in 1949 eight million more tons’ will begin to diminish as soon as the 
of coal than in 1948. Such an increase Soviet Union gets"more of its own mines 
would cut accordingly the amount back into production in the Don River 
needed from the U. S. in 1949. basin. 

The present cost to Western European Poland, therefore, will be eager to 
countries of U.S. coal, including ship- continue trading much of her surplus coal 
ping charges, is about $22 a ton. Thus, for the products of Western Europe. Only 
the increased shipments of Polish coal in severe pressure from Russia will prevent 
1949 would enable those countries to such transactions. 
reduce by $176 million their demands @ The prospect now is that no large- 
on the U.S. for financial assistance in scale loan is to be granted to Poland by 
that year. the World Bank. U.S. and British direc- 

Advantages claimed by the Poles for tors are unlikely to approve such a 
their coal industry are adequate man _ credit. Members who are Russian satel- 
power, low-cost production and cheap _ lites hold only 3,650 of the Bank’s 93,724 
transportation to countries like Sweden, votes. The U.S. and Britain together 
Denmark and Austria. have 45,250 votes. 

By the end of this year, Warsaw in- Easing of political tension between 
formants say, a total of 10,000 miners East and West would allow the Bank to 
will have returned to Poland from Bel- make a loan for mining equipment only. 
gium, France and Romania, where they But even that step is not likely to be 
had been taken forcibly by German oc- taken without the approval of the United 
cupation authorities. States Government. 





Western Europe’s Plan: More Coal From Poland 


Import needs for four vears in millions of tons 
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Skiing near Wengen 
SWITZERLAND. .winter fun ahead! 


Snow time is coming soon in scenic 
Switzerland —unexcelled for winter fun and 
holidays any time of year. Hotel 
accommodations are better than ever, prices 
moderate. Reservations and transatlantic 
passage should be made well in advance. So 
plan now with your travel agent for a 
winter, or next spring or summer holiday in 
Switzerland. Write for free booklet N-3 
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NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVE. SAN FRANCISCO: 66! MARKET ST. 








WORLD REPORT 
On Mierofilm 


For the convenience of subscribers who want 
to keep a permanent record of their weekly 
issues of World Report, the publishers have 
had Volumes I and II reproduced on micro- 
film, and will furnish prints at cost. 


Volume I covers all issues in 1946, Volume 
IT covers the first 6 months of 1947, and both 
volumes include an index. The microfilm 
editions of these volumes save about 95 per 
cent of the space occupied by the regular 
bound editions, and can be projected on any 
standard microfilm equipment. 


The price is $6.25 per volume. To order your 
print, or to subscribe regularly at $12.50 a 
year (two volumes), write Department 296. 


WORLD REPORT 
24th & N St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











AN AMAZING BOOK! 


LARGEST SELLING ATLAS 
IN OUR 47 YEARS! 


332 pages packed with maps, 

color, pictures, worldwide in- _ 
formation. The really 
well-informed rely on 
Hammond's new Illus- 
trated Library World 
Atlas. $5.00 at your 
bookstore or write C. 
$. Hammond & Co., 311 
E. 63rd St., N. Y. C. 
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—0n World Commodities 





COCOA SCARCITY TO RAISE 
PRICES FOR CHOCOLATE 


Reported from LONDON and NEW YORK 


The nickel chocolate bar may 
be on its way out. Either that or 
it's going to shrink some more. 

Trouble is chocolate prices are 
heading higher. 

Prices for cocoa beans from 
which chocolate is made have 
nearly doubled since the first of 
the year and are up about 50 per 
cent in the last two months. 


oo (8 


Limited supplies of cocoa beans this 
autumn are to keep chocolate prices at 
high levels. Producing countries, mainly 
in Africa and Latin America, will reap a 
rich harvest of dollars from these high 
prices, but it means trouble for American 
processors. 

q@ A tight market in the U.S. has been 
sending cocoa prices up in recent weeks. 
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During the month of September alone, 
cocoa beans went from 36 cents a pound 
to 49 cents. This is far above any level 
ever reached before. The chart shows the 
average monthly prices since September 
1946. 

The price advance reflects hand-to- 
mouth buying by small candy and syrup 
manufacturers in the U.S. World Report 
correspondents in New York say larger 
firms bought heavily earlier in the year at 
lower prices. Increased supplies of sugar 
now available to candy manufacturers 
have pushed up demand for cocoa beans 
to make chocolate. Professional specula- 
tors also are operating in the cocoa mar- 
ket. 

Little new cocoa is coming on the U. S. 
market right now. The largest producer, 
British West Africa, is just about to har- 
vest a new crop and will not ship until 
next month. Brazil apparently is holding 
back, selling only in driblets. Other areas 
have only minor quantities of cocoa right 
now. 
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Monthly average prices for 
Accra cocoa beans in New York 
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So, a squeeze has developed in cocoa. 
Much is needed, little is available. 

@ The new crop will relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat. World supply of export- 
able cocoa in the season just starting will 
be around 645,000 tons, about 5 per cent 
more than a year earlier. 

British West Africa will produce 320,- 
000 tons. Despite serious inroads of 
diseases affecting cocoa trees, exports 
from British West Africa will hold up 
well. Higher prices mean that the African 
farmers collect more cocoa beans. 

Brazil is suffering also from a tree dis- 

disease and from dry weather in cocoa 
areas. As a result, the crop this year, will 
drop off. Shipments from the new crop 
start this autumn. 
@ Monopolies. British West Africa and 
Brazil, between them, account for three- 
quarters of the world’s cocoa. Trends in 
these areas largely control the world 
market for cocoa. 

In both areas, government monopolies 
completely control the purchase of cocoa 
beans from growers and sale for export. 
These monopolies do not intend to break 
the cocoa price by suddenly putting large 
quantities of cocoa on the world market. 

Another monopoly operates in the Do- 
minican Republic, but little cocoa is avail- 
able there in any case. 

@ Dividing up the world’s cocoa, now 
in short supply, is one of the jobs of the 
International Emergency Food Council. 

The U.S. is to get 270,000 tons of the 
new crop, or about 42 per cent. Last year, 
the U.S. was allocated about the same 
share. 

But U.S. manufacturers do not think 

this is enough. Their representative is try- 
ing to get agreement in London to an in- 
crease. Producing areas are anxious to 
earn as many dollars as possible. But if 
the U.S. gets more, Europe gets less. 
And Europe is hungry. Outcome may be 
that, later on in the spring, the U. S. will 
be able to buy more if other countries 
cannot buy up their quotas because of the 
expense. 
@ Higher prices for chc olate will show 
up around Christmas in the U.S. By 
then, present prices of cocoa beans will 
have filtered down to the retail level. 

U.S. manufacturers are getting nerv- 
ous about consumer resistance to high 
prices. The day when customers could 
buy a big box of chocolates for a dollar 
seems to be gone, at least temporarily. 
With present high cost of groceries, the 
consumer is apt to spend less on candy. 

In the present situation, the British, 
Brazilian and other cocoa-bean growers 
are making big profits, but the price 
trend has American chocolate makers in 
a tight spot. 
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Big tug of war is ahead on how to handle the U.S. end of the Marshall Plan. 

Main guestions are who is to do the purchasing of supplies, what controls 
will be needed, what checks on European performance will be necessary. 

Businessmen seem to favor a new corporation to do the buying. Its officers 
might be drawn from both business and Government. But businessmen want to duck 
new controls, priorities and Washington rigmarole, if possible. They would 
export American know-how to Western Europe, technicians to help the Europeans 
break bottlenecks and make the most of what they have. 

Congressmen have just started to think about what's necessary. But the 
Republicans surely will want to keep control of the purse strings. Still, they 
won't want to get too closely tied up with Marshall aid, in case it turns out to 
be a big boondoggle. Voters have few views yet on the Marshall Plan. 

The Truman Administration may settle on something like the combined boards 
of war days to run the Marshall Plan. These boards measured needs against 
Supplies, shaved the needs to fit the supplies, decided who got how much of 
what. But now such a board couldn't be run by Government officials alone. Con- 
gress and U.S. business would have to be included. The Truman advisers shy away 
from more business controls. But it's realized that they may become necessary. 

Business as usual may fall by the wayside in the U.S. during the next year. 
Impact of big aid to Europe will be widespread. Controls over business are more 
likely than ever before in peacetime. But they aren't a foregone conclusion. 




















U.S.-British talks on Western Germany hide a lot of dynamite..... 

Bi-zonal problems--local affairs--supposedly are uppermost. 

But plans for forming a buffer state are to be discussed. November meeting 
of the Big Four is not expected to result in a unified Germany. So, the 
what=-next strategy is on the program now. A stronger Western Germany is in the 
cards. Industrial recovery will be pushed. Ties with the West--exports, 
transportation and distribution--will be stressed. Western Germany is to be the 
big dynamo powering the Marshall Plan. 

Strategic difficulty is in having the industrial spark plug of Western 
Europe in an exposed position on the eastern frontier. 

Nothing much can be done about that. 

But three other hurdles have to be vaulted: 

1. The German people probably will resent a split-up of their country. 
Communist propaganda will play up U.S. imperialism. Discontent is likely. 

2. French opposition to a strong Germany still has to be offset. 

3. Reparation in the form of plant removals will be a mean problem. Russia 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY--(Continued) 


certainly will get little more. France and the Western-allies may not get much 
more. War plants may be cannibalized to supply parts for peace uses. 


All this presupposes U.S. occupation of Germany for many years. 

British troops may stay around. But the dollar financial burden will be 
mainly on the U.S. To Britain, the most important aspect of the current talks is 
the shifting of part of this load to U.S. shoulders. 

Don't miss the significance of this development. 

Stopgap aid to Britain is to be hidden in U.S. agreement to assume part of 
the dollar cost of British occupation of Germany. Britain now pays out about a 
quarter billion a4 year in dollars to shore up Germany. Cutting this expense 
will make it easier for Britain to squeak through until Marshall aid comes. 








Meanwhile, Britain probably is going to be allowed to draw down the rest of 
its U.S. loan. But more dollar help will be needed by next summer. 

As winter approaches, Western Europe is to get less U.S. coal, not more. 

In September, the U.S. sent about 3,700,000 tons across the Atlantic. 

This month, the total will be around 3,500,000 tons. 

But next month, coal exports to Europe will drop to 3,000,000 tons. 

The Europeans next month want about 4,000,000 tons from the U.S. 

But countries in greatest need, such as Italy and France, will get nearly 
as much U.S. coal as in recent months. Some others will be short. 

Reason for cutback in U.S. shipments is not dollar lack abroad but coal-car 
lack in the U.S. Also, seasonal needs in the U.S. are mounting. 

All in all, though, Europe is better fixed for coal than a year ago. 

















Fertilizer is almost as important to Western Europe as coal. 

Biggest problem right now is in nitrogen. 

The Western Hemisphere is counted on for all needed imports. 

Lion's share, it is hoped, will come from the U.S. 

But U.S. farmers would be seriously Squeezed if Western Europe got all that 
is considered necessary. Result is a vicious circle. If the U.S. farmer gets 
less nitrogen fertilizer, presumably less food will be grown in the U.S. If the 
European farmer doesn't get enough fertilizer, he will grow less, and food ime 
ports will have to be lifted. Likeliest outcome is a compromise, each group 
of farmers less than it needs. 

One of the first decisions on the Paris version of the Marshall Plan will 
be on nitrogen fertilizer. Shipments from the U.S. must be made by late autumn, 
to be in time. Distribution must be made well before planting time. 














For the first time, Middle East oil is being used in the U.S. 

This oil now is being hauled 8,500 miles for refining. 

Socony-Vacuum is bringing in tank loads of Middle East oil to keep its 
refineries going full blast. Demand for oil in the U.S. is keeping all oil com- 
panies hopping. Shortages during the winter are feared. 

Eventually, Middle East petroleum will go directly to Europe. But not un- 
til refineries there are rebuilt and expanded and more Middle East pipe lines 
are constructed. Most oil to Europe now is from the Caribbean. Later, the 
present crosshauling in the Atlantic will be stopped and a bigger share of the 
Caribbean oil will come to the U.S. 
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TIGHTER BELTS IN BRITAIN 


Reported from LONDON 


‘A NEW VIGOR is appearing in Great 
Britain's measures to meet its 
economic crisis. It is traceable to a 
new economic chief, SIR STAFFORD 
CRIPPS, a Socialist who believes not only 
in planning, but in action—quick, stern 
and decisive—no matter whom it hurts. 

As Minister for Economic Affairs, Sir 

Stafford is No. 2 man in Britain’s Cabinet. 
He holds a post created especially for 
him last month. His authority extends 
over all other Cabinet ministers in the 
economic field, with the exception of 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 
@ Sir Stafford’s job is to slash imports 
and domestic consumption while boosting 
production and exports. His goal is to 
make the country self-supporting. In 
sacrifice-weary Britain, it is a task that 
demands determination and _ political 
courage. Sir Stafford has both in quan- 
tity. 

Tall, thin, and austere, an intellectual 
with a sharp business sense, Sir Stafford 
once was described as being “all brain.” 
When he talks, a friend once said, “you 
stand shivering from the icy blasts of 
cold logic.” He evidences bad temper by 
frigid silence, rather than vocal explosion. 

Self-contained in all ways, the Eco- 
nomics Minister at 58 has the habit of 
success. He always has had firm convic- 
tions and has acted on them. He began 
his career as a scientist, became a factory 
manager, turned to law, won fame as one 
of Britain’s most highly paid attorneys, 
then renounced wealth for public serv- 
ice as a political leader and diplomat. 

Though an aristocrat by birth, Sir Staf- 
ford became a Socialist in politics. He 
was expelled from the Labor Party in 
1939 for radicalism—an act that led one 
observer to comment: “The Labor 
Party has blown its brains out.” 

World Report's staff correspondent in 
London, Edwin J. Drechsel, says that it 
is clear that Sir Stafford in his new job, 


‘will be no “wait and see” man. 


“Sir Stafford,” Drechsel reports, “will 
institute cuts, reforms, concentration of 
industries, shifts of labor, reduction of ra- 
tions. He will urge fiscal changes to keep 
prices from rising. He will act first and 
relax restrictions later, if the need proves 
less great. Hitherto, the Government's 
policy has been to hope for-the best and 
take action only when there was no alter- 
native. 

“Sir Stafford has been the archexpo- 


nent of austerity since he made a speech 
in 1942 urging national belt tightening. 
In the past, he could only urge austerity. 
Now he is in a position to enforce it. As 
head of the Board of Trade, he had to 
get voluntary co-operation from the min- 
istries of Labor, Treasury, Transport, Sup- 
ply, Housing and Fuel and Power. Now 
he can tell these ministries what to do.” 
@ Asceticism is characteristic of Sir 
Stafford’s personal life as well as his 
remedy for Britain’s present ills. He has 
suffered from an intestinal ailment ever 
since a tour of duty in France as an am- 
bulance driver in World War I. He eats 
no meat or fish, drinks no liquor and ob- 
serves a strict diet of raw fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, cheese and an occasional 
boiled egg. A cherrywood pipe is his only 
indulgence. 

At home, Lady Cripps, a childhood 
friend, shares her husband’s diet through 
choice. They prepare their meals to- 
gether, then wash the dishes them- 
selves in their two-room London fiat. 

The Economics Minister works hard 
always, despite his bad health. He finds 
little time any more for his favorite hob- 
bies—tennis, carpentry and knitting. Re- 
cently, he delivered 13 speeches in 36 
hours. His talks are noted for their 
clear thinking. But he lacks emotional 
appeal. 

@ Industrial management is no mystery 
to this Socialist intellectual. At Univer- 
sity College in London, he studied chem- 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
Icy blasts of cold logic 


istry and physics. During World War I, 
he was recalled from the front to work 
in an explosives plant. By 1918, he had 
become assistant manager. 

When Sir Stafford turned to legal prac- 
tice after the armistice, he specialized in 
patent and corporation law. His clients 
found that he knew as much about their 
business as they did by the time he took 
a case to court. 

Coal mining, now the key to Britain’s 
production crisis, is one industry with 
which Sir Stafford is particularly familiar. 
In the ‘30s, he represented the miners’ 
union free of charge in a disaster case 
that turned into the longest investigation 
of mining in Britain’s history. 

Free legal service to unions has been 
only one part of Sir Stafford’s Socialist 
generosity. Though he earned more than 
$100,000 a year as a lawyer, he gave most 
of his income to good causes. With his 
wife and four children, he lived on a 
pared-down budget even when his earn- 
ings were at their peak. 

Asked once why he gave up a lucrative 
practice in 1928 to run for Parliament, Sir 
Stafford replied: “I was tired of winning 
cases that merely took money from one 
capitalist and gave it to another.” When 
he and his wife took a world tour, after 
his expulsion from the Labor Party in 
1939, they were able to afford only sec- 
ond-class passage. 

@ Kadicalism came to Sir Stafford as a 
family tradition, despite his aristocratic 
birth. His father, Lord Parmour, re- 
nounced toryism while Sir Stafford still 
was young and joined the Labor Party. 
Sir Stafford’s aunt was a member of the 
noted writing team of Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb, founders of the Fabian Socialist 
movement. 

At 41, Sir Stafford became Solicitor 
General in Ramsay MacDonald’s second 
Labor Government. When that Govern- 
ment fell, he veered leftward and joined 
the Socialist League, becoming its chair- 
man. He advocated emergency powers to 
cope with depression and urged abolition 
of the House of Lords. Tories called him 
“the most dangerous revolutionary in 
England.” 

Sir Stafford disagreed with the pacifist 
position of the Labor Party in the ‘30s. 
He was one of the first in England to 
understand the real menace of fascism. 
As early as 1933, he warned that “war 
is inevitable.” He urged a Popular Front 
with Britain’s Liberals and Communists 
against the appeasement policies of 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. He 
called for an alliance with Russia against 
Hitler. 

It was this that led to Sir Stafford’s 
expulsion from the Labor Party, along 
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with two other present Cabinet ministers, 
John Strachey and Aneurin Bevan. But 
in 1940, Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, another early critic of appeasement, 
sent Sir Stafford to Moscow as British 
Ambassador. 

After the Nazi invasion of Russia, Sir 
Stafford negotiated the British-Soviet 
pact of mutual assistance. He returned to 
England a hero in 1942 to become a 
member of the War Cabinet. The Labor 
Party accepted his application for re- 
admission in 1945, 

Since then, Sir Stafford’s attitude on 
international affairs has shifted somewhat 
to the right, though he still favors a more 
friendly policy toward Russia than does 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin. In domes- 
tic affairs, however, his views are as 
leftist as ever. 

Despite this, Sir Stafford’s appoint- 
ment as Economics Minister has been re- 
ceived favorably by Britain's business- 
men. They know the speed and certainty 
with which his mind works on a variety 
of tangled problems. As head of the 
Board of Trade, he demonstrated his ad- 
ministrative and executive skill. 

Britain's Conservative Party now is 
willing to accept economic planning, 
even some nationalization of industry. 
What businessmen want, however, is ef- 
ficiency in Government direction. More 
than anything, they want action. That 
is what they now are to get from Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt at the U. N. with Polish Delegate Oscar Lange 


Countering Soviet Blows 


Reported from NEW YORK 


NITED STATES delegates to the United 

Nations are ready witk a well-laid 
program for countering anti-American at- 
tacks made by the Russians. MRS. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, an Amer- 
ican delegate, now has opened the cam- 
paign which may be climaxed with a 
major speech by the U.S. Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall. 

U.N. delegates, looking over Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s recent remarks on press free- 
dom, see the beginning of the pattern of 
U.S. strategy to discredit Russia’s “war- 
mongering” charges against Americans. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s target at this stage of 
the campaign is the Russian proposal to 
outlaw publications “which disseminate 
untrue and libellous statements concern- 
ing other peoples and states.” Andrei Vi- 
shinsky, head of the Russian delegation, 
put up this proposition in a speech bitter- 
ly denouncing individuals and “reaction- 
ary press” elements in the U. S. 

Carrying out the U.S. strategy, Mrs. 
Roosevelt tells U. N. delegates that the 
U.S. press as a whole is free, although 
sections of it sometimes are subjected to 
pressure. The advantages of a free press 
in most countries, she believes, “vastly 
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outweigh the overwhelming disadvan- 
tages of a controlled press system.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt takes exception to the 
Soviet plan on the ground that it ap- 
parently is designed to give the press a 
“direct assignment.” She and other mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation are unwilling 
to have the press given an assignment of 
any kind. Rather, they declare, the func- 
tion of the press is to gather, transmit and 
to disseminate information without fetters. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also is U. S. spokesman 
on a Yugoslav request aimed against press 
freedom. This proposal asks the General 
Assembly to recommend methods of pre- 
venting dissemination of “slanderous re- 
ports which are harmful to good relations 
between states and contrary to the pur- 
poses” of the U.N. 

@ Differing with Russians in the U.N. is 
no novelty for Mrs. Roosevelt. She has 
taken part in debates with Kremlin 
spokesmen several times. 

Vishinsky, in particular, is an old an- 
tagonist. Mrs. Roosevelt marshaled her 
arguments against his at the U. N. meet- 
ing in London in February 1946. There 
was a return encounter at Lake Success 
last November. 


The issue on both these occasions was 
the handling of displaced persons remain- 
ing in camps in Western Germany. The 
Russians want compulsory repatriation of 
these persons. Mrs. Roosevelt has fought 
such a program, contending that refugees 
should not be returned to a homeland 
where they fear persecution. 

Effectiveness of Mrs. Roosevelt's argu- 
ments may be judged partly by the fact 
that Moscow has not been able to put 
over compulsory repatriation in the U.N. 
@ Mrs. Roosevelt believes that Russia 
and the U.S. can agree eventually on 
many questions. She feels that differences 
between the two governments are partly 
the result of misunderstanding. Thus, in 
her debates with the Russians she uses 
reason and persuasion rather than denun- 
ciation. 

The Russians apparently have great 
respect for Mrs. Roosevelt. But they 
avoid unnecessary contacts with her, as 
they do with the other U.S. delegates. 

Agreement between Russia and the 
U.S. on the issue of press freedom is not 
expected, for the Soviets think of the 
press primarily as an instrument of gov- 
ernment policy. The U.S. delegation will 
continue to insist that the press should be 
a free agency of public information. In 
this, as in other phases of the program to 
counter Soviet attacks, the U.S. is de- 
liberately trying to win support from 
non-Soviet delegates. 
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Life Around the World 


Night is a time of terror for villagers 
on guerrilla borders of Northern Greece 


NEGRITA (GREECE) 
EARLY 10,000 people live here and 
N they are all scared. As the sun sets, 
shutters are firmly fastened, doors are 
securely bolted and an electric tension 
fills the air. By 8 p.m., everyone is in- 
doors wondering whether the guerrillas 
will come again that night. 

Within a month, Negrita, 100 miles 
northeast of Salonica, has been attacked 
six times by the guerrillas. Fifty-three 
houses have been burned to the ground 
and about 40 people murdered. Many 
more houses have been looted. 

It was already getting dark as I rode 
into Negrita. Sentries were taking up 
their posts in the outskirts of the town, 
civilian defense units, known as MAY, 
were scattering through the streets to 
points of vantage. Within half an hour, 
it was night and an unreal stillness crept 
over the town. 

Every armed man knows the beat 
being patroled by the man next to him. 
Anybody seen in the streets after the 
8 p.m. curfew is shot at and questions 
asked afterwards. Dogs bark in the dis- 
tance, sentries talk in muffled voices. 
Suddenly a shot cracks out in the dark- 
ness. Half a dozen men open fire, and 
then silence. Was it the andartes or trig- 
ger-happy guards? No one knows. Better 
not go out and find out. News will come 
in the morning. 





Sometimes the nights are far more 
turbulent. On those occasions, the rapid 
fire of German machine guns mingles 
with the deeper sound of American tom- 
my guns. Houses flame, children cry, 
women wail, men curse and everybody 
fires if a gun is at hand. On a night like 
this, things are pretty tough 
for a citizen of Negrita who 
has rubbed one of the gen- 
darmes or the MAY the wrong 
way. Old quarrels and family 
feuds are speedily settled in 
the confusion. 

Of the 53 houses burned in 
Negrita, between 20 or 25 
were fired by the gendarmes 
and the MAY. Of the 40 peo- 
ple killed, less than half of 
them were accounted for by 
the guerrillas. It is significant 
to note that of all the town’s 
dead only five were non-Communists. 

There are no holds barred during these 
battles. The partisans come stealing into 
town soon after dark. They know the 
position of nearly every sentry. Their 
objectives vary. They may have come to 
recruit men, murder some non-Commu- 
nists or collect food. Small groups are 
detached from the main force to handle 
the night’s assignment. The others dis- 
perse to cover them. A woman’s scream 
or a careless stumble starts things off. 

Shadows slip through the darkness, 
firing as they move. Suddenly a shot 
comes from a shuttered window. No one 
in the houses is supposed to have any 
weapons. The gendarmes, soldiers and 
MAY concentrate their fire. Soon tongues 
of flame appear. The family falls out of 
the door in various stages of undress. 
The mother with her baby, the father, 
one or two young sons; one by one they 
fall, shot at by both sides. 

In the meantime, the guerrilla task 
forces have accomplished their mission. 
Slowly they back away, delaying pursuit 
to cover the escape of their loot-laden 
comrades. The town’s defenders follow 


to the outskirts, keeping up a steady. 


stream of fire. Gradually the firing peters 
out. One last shot and the fight is over. 

Inhabitants in other parts of the town 
have not moved from their homes. Bodies 
are left where they fall. Wounded are 
taken to the infirmary. The next day, the 








heads of the dead guerrillas will be cut 
off for display in the village. This is an 
old Balkan custom to make identification 
easier. Flames from four or five houses 
crackle merrily. An almost audible sigh 
of relief goes up from the rest of the 
town. 

To avoid such nights as these, 50 to 
60 families take the bus to nearby Serres 
to spend the nights with friends or rela- 
tives and return home in the morning. 
There is a larger detachment of troops 
at Serres and guerrilla attacks are less 
frequent. Others have evacu- 
ated the town altogether and 
have gone to Salonica. 

The morale of the people of 
Negrita is understandably low. 
The uncertainty of the nights 
is the principal reason for their 
depression, but there are other 
reasons as well. All complain 
about the fluctuating prices. 

This is tobacco country. Be- 
fore the war a worker could 
buy seven okes of sugar for 
one oke of tobacco. Today the 
same amount of tobacco will 
barely get half an oke of sugar. Some 
of the tobacco fields have been cleared 
by the Army to prevent the andartes 
from sneaking up on the village. 

During the day, young men are re- 
luctant to go out into the fields for fear 
of being kidnaped by roving bands of 
rebels. As a result, only the older men 
work regularly, greatly cutting down 
production. 

It is beginning to get cold in the eve- 
nings now and most of the houses have 
no coal and only a very small supply of 
wood for the winter. Who is going to 
go up into the hills and get wood? Those 
who do may never come back. Negrita 
also depends on charcoal for its fuel. 
Recently 200 charcoal workers were cap- 
tured by the guerrillas. 

This winter is going to be pretty bad 
for all concerned. Before the war, the 
Negrita area was able to export to the 
rest of Greece. This year, there will be 
barely enough to cover domestic needs. 

One old farmer told me that the situ- 
ation in Negrita could be compared to a 
very dangerous game, with most of the 
people sitting on the side lines watching. 
The only interest the spectators had in , 
the game was to keep out of the way 
when the going got so rough that they 
were also threatened. 

There are, of course, some in the town 
who want to wipe out the guerrillas. 
These persons ask for guns and more 
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guns. Another group consists 
of leftists who passively sym- 
pathize with the andartes. 
Many of these do not carry 
their enthusiasm so far as to 
help the guerrillas and as a re- 
sult take a rough beating from 
both sides. The andartes are 
apt to murder them for not 
helping, and the gendarmes or 
the MAY are eager to find an 
excuse for killing them as fifth 
columnists. 

All except the leftists, how- 
ever, agree on one point; name- 
ly, that American troops should 
come over. “As a matter of 
fact, you don’t even need to 
bring the troops,” one peasant said with 
a laugh. “Just a few men waving Ameri- 
can flags on the frontier will be enough.” 

Saturday is a busy day in Negrita. All 
the surrounding villagers bring in their 
goods for marketing. Before the war, 
stores were set up for business by sun- 
rise. Now, owing to the hazards of night 
traveling, the market does not really get 





under way until late in the 
morning. Before, the shops 
filled up all the streets; today, 
only the main square is active. 

At each end of the market- 
place are two makeshift pill- 
boxes well padded with sand- 
bags. On one of them, the dis- 
torted head of an andarte leers 
at the people. Nobody pays 
much attention to it. Wending 
their way through piles of 
country goods, tough looking 
MAY men stroll toward the 
gendarmerie to get their am- 
munition for the night’s guard 
duty. 

As I got on the bus to leave, 
my peasant host said to me: “The Ameri- 
cans are going to help us I know. Next 
time we will be able to give you much 
better hospitality.” 

Early one morning, nearly a week 
later, I saw Negrita from the train on 
my way to Salonica. Thick black smoke 
was rising from two newly charred 
houses. J. M. 


Trying to keep warm in biggest city 
of ‘sunny’ South America is a problem 


BUENOS AIRES 

T'S BEEN A TOUGH winter in this biggest 
I city of “sunny” South America. While 
the world north of the equator was swel- 
tering through steaming, muggy days, 
many Buenos Aires residents have been 
grumbling about the below-zero tem- 
peratures and the impossibility of pre- 
venting chilblains. 

Argentina never adopted the American 
system of central heating. Like the British 
who built their railways and developed 
their cattle-raising industry, the Argen- 
tines regarded death by freezing as com- 
paratively unimportant in the march of 
civilization. 

Thus, for years, Argentina has de- 
pended on fireplaces or stoves burning 
coal, wood or kerosene to keep warm. 
Since Argentina never developed much of 
her fuel resources, she has suffered pe- 
riodic crises and shortages. One is afflict- 
ing her now. 

Of the standard ways of keeping warm 
when the glacial breezes from Patagonia 
start blowing into the capital, hardly one 
is now reliable. We have a kerosene stove 
which at the moment can’t be used be- 
cause there’s no kerosene. Local produc- 
tion and imports of petroleum are far 
short of demand. 

Our open fireplace works nicely when 
we can get quebracho, a hard wood from 
Northern Argentina and Paraguay used 
for extracting tannin. But you can’t al- 
ways get quebracho. Even toothpicks are 
scarce. 
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The coal supply is even worse. Argen- 
tina consumed more than three million 
tons annually a decade ago, most of it im- 
ported from England. Sale of British coal 
to Argentina dwindled to nothing during 
the war and has never been revived. Now 
Argentina imports about a million tons a 
year, mostly from South Africa and the 
United States. Demand has increased 
tremendously during 10 years, so the 
deficit is severe. 

This winter, there was some trouble 
when chilly portenos rushed a freight car 
loaded with coal in a local suburb. In or- 
der to avert bloodshed, police had to sell 
the carload in small lots to customers right 
on the spot instead of routing it to retail 
dealers as planned. 

As for the electric heater, only members 
of what local politicians call the oligarquia 
can generally afford that. Heaters are 
made locally and imported, but cost three 
or four times more than U. S. equivalents. 
Besides, kilowatt cost of the heaters runs 
into astronomical figures. One month’s 
electricity bill for a small electric heater 
we used a couple of hours a day came to 
$40. 

Cost of kerosene, wood and coal also 
has zoomed along with the general cost of 
living in Argentina. The price of kerosene 
is fixed officially at 23 cents a gallon, but 
you are lucky to be able to buy it on the 
black market at 47 cents a gallon. Occa- 
sionally the Government puts a small 
quantity of kerosene on sale at YPF (Gov- 
ernment petroleum) pumps, and long, ir- 


ritable lines form. But the kerosene runs 
out very quickly. 

We're paying $30 a ton for quebracho 
wood this year. Neighbors are convinced 
that short weighting is common. Now the 
Government has freed firewood from 
price control, and everybody expects 
prices to go higher. 

Coal costs even more, but most individ- 
ual consumers haven't been able to get 
any this year. Portenos are paying about 
$40 a ton, when they can get it. 

Argentines are turning, in desperation, 
more and more to hot-water bottles and 
electric foot warmers, and simply staying 
in bed longer. | 

The electric foot warmer, Argentine 
brand, is a special invention which looks 
like a truncated thermos bottle, plugs into 
any electrical outlet for a few minutes, 
then radiates scorching heat at the foot of 
your bed all night without further use of 
electricity. It costs only about $1.50. A 
combination of these foot warmers, hot- 
water bottles, overcoats, rugs, sweaters 
and the right psychological outlook on the 
weather can go a long way toward mak- 
ing things more comfortable. 

Ordinarily not heavy consumers of al- 
cohol, many portenos are replacing their 
customary coffee at the cocktail hour with 
whisky. Even this is being denied them 
gradually. Scotch costs $10 a bottle, and 
the price will rise as a result of the recent 
decision to ban whisky imports to save 
foreign exchange. 

To Buenos Aires citizens, the situation 
looks like what their British cousins call 
“austerity,” and they don’t like it. Even 
the daily dish of steak and potatoes is be- 
ing threatened. The steak is still here, at 
higher prices, but potatoes at present are 
in the luxury class. Fertile Argentina had 
to import 250,000 tons of potatoes this 
year, as a result of poor planning and 
Government farm policies. Potatoes im- 
ported from the United States are selling 
at 7 cents a pound and up, and are 
hard to get. 

Some gloomy Argentines now mut- 
ter: “Next thing you know, we'll have 
to import meat and wheat... Que 
barbaridad!” B.S. R. 
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COMMUNIST ATTACK ON MARSHALL PLAN 


Statements at conference of Soviet axis denouncing U.S. as imperialistic 


(Text of a communique, published in the Soviet news- 
paper Pravda at Moscow, Oct. 5, 1947, announcing that 
a conference of Communist parties of nine European 
countries had been held in Poland.) 


T THE END of September in Poland took place an informa- 
tional conference with the participation of the following 
Communist parties: Communist Party, Yugoslavia—Comrades 
Edvard Kardelj [Yugoslav Vice Premier] and Milovan Djilas 
[Yugoslavian Minister Without Portfolio]; Bulgarian Workers 
Party (Communist)—Comrades Vulko Chervenkov and V. 
Poptomov; Communist Party, Romania—Comrades [George] 
Gheorghiu-dej [Ana] Pauker; Hungarian Communist Party— 
Comrades M. Farkash and Jozsef Revai; Polish Workers Party 
—Comrades [Vice Premier Wladyslaw] Gomulka and H. Mince; 
All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik of the Soviet Union) — 
Comrades [Andrei] A. Zhdanov and [Georgi M.] Malenkov; 
Communist Party of France—[Jacques] Duclos and [Etienne] 
Fajon; Communist Party of Czechoslovakia—R. Slansky and S. 
Bashtovansky; and the Communist Party of Italy—Comrades 
[Luigi] Longo and [Eugenio] Reale. 

Members of the conference heard information reports about 
the activity of the central committees of the parties repre- 
sented from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, Poland, 
the Soviet Union, France, Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

Having exchanged viewpoints on these reports, the members 
of the conference decided to discuss the question of the in- 
ternational situation and the question of exchange of experi- 
ence and co-ordination of activity of Communist parties rep- 
resented at the conference. 

A report on the international situation was made by 
Zhdanov. Members of the conference exchanged viewpoints 
on the report, fully co-ordinated their views on the present in- 
ternational situation and the tasks issuing from it and 
unanimously accepted a declaration on the question of the in- 
ternational situation. 

A report of the exchange of experience and co-ordination of 
activity of Communist parties was made by Comrade Gomulka. 

On this question, the conference, having in view the nega- 
tive phenomena produced by the absence of contact between 
parties represented at the conference and taking into consid- 
eration the necessity for mutual exchange and experience, has 
decided to create an Information Bureau. 





» « e On the Marshall Plan 


“The Truman-Marshall Plan is only a 
farce, a European branch of the general 
world plan being realized by the United 
States of America in all parts of the world.” 


—From a manifesto negotiated at a Communist con- 
ference in Warsaw, made public Oct. 5, 1947. 











The Information Bureau will consist of the representatives 
of the central committees of the above-mentioned parties. 

The tasks of the Information Bureau consist in the organiza- 
tion of an exchange of experience between parties and, in case 
of necessity, in co-ordination of their activity on the basis of 
mutual agreement. 

It has been decided that the Information Bureau will pub- 
lish a printed organ. The city of Belgrade (Yugoslavia) has 
been decided as the location for the Information Bureau and 
the editorial board of its organ. 





TEXT OF RESOLUTION 
(Text of a resolution adopted by the conference.) 


The conference states that the absence of connections be- 
tween Communist parties who have taken part in this con- 
ference is in the present situation a serious shortcoming. Ex- 
perience has shown that such division between Communist 
parties is incorrect and harmful. The requirement for an ex- 
change of experience and voluntary co-ordination of actions of 
the separate parties has become particularly necessary now in 
conditions of the complicated postwar international situation 
and when the disunity of Communist parties may lead to dam- 
age for the working class. 

Because of this, members of the conference agreed on the 
following: 

First, to set up an Information Bureau of representatives of 
the Communist party of Yugoslavia, the Bulgarian Workers 
Party (of Communists) of Romania, the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, the Polish Workers Party, the All-Union .Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik), the Communist Party of France, the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, Communist Party of Italy. 

Second, the task given to the Information Bureau is to or- 
ganize and exchange experience and, in case of necessity, co- 
ordinate the activity of Communist parties on foundations of 
mutual agreement. 

Third, the Information Bureau will have in it representa- 
tives of the central committees—two from each central com- 
mittee. Delegations of the central committees must be ap- 
pointed and replaced by the central committees. 

Fourth, the Information Bureau is to have printed an organ 
—fortnightly and, later on, weekly. The organ is to be pub- 
lished in French and Russian and, if possible, in other lan- 
guages. 

Fifth, the Information Bureau is to be in Belgrade. 





TEXT OF MANIFESTO 


(Text of a manifesto negotiated at Warsaw in Sep- 
tember and made public on Oct. 5, 1947, in connection 
with the establishment of the Information Bureau.) 


Representatives of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, the 
Bulgarian Workers Party (Communist), the Romanian Com- 


- munist Party, the Hungarian Communist Party, the Polish 
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Workers Party, the International Communist Party (Bolshe- 
vik), the French Communist Party, the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party, the Italian Communist Party, after exchanging 
opinions on the subject of the international situation, resolved 
the following declaration: 

In the international situation brought about by the Second 
World War and in the period that followed fundamental 
changes took place. 

The characteristic aspect of these changes is a new balance 
of political forces interplaying in the world arena, a shift in the 
relationship between states which were the victors in the 
Second World War, their revaluation. 

As long as the war lasted, the Allied states fighting against 
Germany and Japan marched in step and were one. Neverthe- 
less, in the Allies’ camp already during the war there existed 
differences regarding the aims of the war as well as the ob- 
jectives of postwar and world organization. The Soviet Union 
and the democratic countries believed that the main objective 
of the war was the rebuilding and strengthening of democracy 
in Europe, the liquidation of fascism and the prevention of a 
possible aggression on the behalf of Germany, that its further 
aim was an achievement of an all-around and lasting co-opera- 
tion between the nations of Europe. | 

The United States of America and with them England 
placed as their war aim a different goal—the elimination of 
competition on the world market (Germany and Japan) and 
the consolidation of their dominant position. This difference 
in the definition of war aims and postwar objectives has begun 
to deepen in the postwar period. 

Two opposite political lines have crystallized: On the one 
extreme, the U.S.S.R. and the democratic countries aim at 
whittling down imperialism and the strengthening of democ- 
racy. On the other side, the United States of America and Eng- 
land aim at the strengthening of imperialism and choking 
democracy. Because the U.S.S.R. and the democratic coun- 
tries stand in the way of fulfilling imperialistic plans aiming at 
world domination and crushing democratic movements, a cam- 
paign against the Soviet Union and the countries of the new 
democracy was undertaken, a campaign fed also by a threat of 
a new war on the part of the most sanguine imperialistic poli- 
ticians of the United States and England. 

In this way there arose two camps—the camp of imperialism 
and antidemocratic forces, whose chief aim is an establishment 
of a world-wide American imperialists’ hegemony and the 
crushing of democracy; and an anti-imperialistic democratic 
camp whose chief aim is the elimination of imperialism, the 
strengthening of democracy and the liquidation of the rem- 
nants of fascism. 

The battle of the two opposite camps—capitalistic and anti- 
imperialistic—is waged amid conditions of a further sharpening 
of the universal crisis of capitalism, a weakening of the forces 
of capitalism and a strengthening of the forces of socialism and 
democracy. 

Because of the above, the imperialistic camp and its direct- 
ing force, the United States of America, show a growing ag- 
gressive activity. This activity evolved at the same time in all 
spheres—in the sphere of military and strategic activities, eco- 
nomic expansion and ideological warfare. The Truman-Mar- 
shall Plan is only a farce, a European branch of the general 
world plan of political expansion being realized by the United 
States of America in all parts of the world. The plan of the 
economic and political subjugation of Europe through Ameri- 
can imperialism is complemented by plans for the economic 
and political subjugation of China, Indonesia and South Amer- 
ica. The aggressors of yesterday—the capitalist tycoons of Ger- 
many and Japan—are being prepared by the United States o! 
America for a new role—as tools of the imperialistic policy in 
Europe and Asia of the United States of America. 

The arsenal of tactical weapons used:by the imperialistic 
camp is further very complex. It combines direct threats of 
force, blackmail and intimidation, all sorts of political tricks 
and economic pressure, bribery, the using for its own ends of 
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conflicting interests and disagreements with the aim of 
strengthening its position, and all that is camouflaged by a 
mask of liberalism and pacifism in order to deceive and be- 
fuddle people not too dexterous in politics. 

A separate place in this arsenal is reserved for the treason- 
able policy of the Rightist Socialists of the kind of [Leon] 
Blum in France, [Prime Minister] Attlee and [Foreign Secre- 
tary] Bevin in Britain, [Socialist Leader Dr. Kurt] Schumacher 
in Germany, [President Dr. Karl] Renner and [Vice Premier 
Adolf] Schaerf in Austria, [Giuseppe] Saragat in Italy, and so 
on, who aim at hiding the true face of imperialism behind the 
mask of democracy and Socialist phraseology while in reality 
they serve as faithful toadies of the imperialists, bringing 
within the ranks of labor dissension and disruption and poison- 
ing its conscience. It is not an accident that the imperialistic 
British foreign policy has found in the person of Bevin its 
most consistent and arduous spokesman. 

In these conditions, the anti-imperialistic democratic camp 
has to close its ranks and draw up and agree on a common 
platform to work out its tactics against the chief forces of the 
imperialist camp, against American imperialism, against its 
English and French allies, against the right-wing Socialists 
above all in England and France. 

To frustrate those imperialistic plans of aggression, we need 
the efforts of all democratic and anti-imperialistic forces in 
Europe. 

The right-wing Socialists are the traitors in this common 
cause. With the exception of those countries of new democracy 
where the Communists and Socialists, together with other 
progressive parties have formed a common bloc in the face of 
imperialism, the Socialists in most other countries, and espe- 
cially the French Socialists and the British Laborites—[ French 
Premier Paul] Ramadier, M. Blum, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin— 
facilitate by their servile placidity the fulfillment of American 
capitalistic aims, encouraging it to blackmail, and pushing their 
own countries on the road to vassal-like dependence on the 
United States of America. 

In this situation, the Communist parties are faced with a 
particularly important problem. They must grasp in their 
hands the banner of national independence and sovereignty in 
their own countries. If the Communist parties stand fast on 
their outposts, if they refuse to be intimidated and _ black- 
mailed, if they courageously guard over the democracy, na- 
tional sovereignty, independence and self determination of 
their countries, if they know how to fight against attempts at 
the economic and political subjugation of their countries and 
place themselves at the head of all the forces ready to defend 
the cause of national honor and independence, then and then 
only no plans to subjugate the countries of Europe and Asia 
can succeed. 

The above is one of the fundamental aims of the Communist 
parties. 

One should realize that between the imperialist desire to 
unleash a new war and the possibility of organizing a war, 
there exists a tremendous distance. 

The nations of the world do not want war. The forces who 
align themselves with peace are so numerous and powerful 
that if they defend hard and without flinching the cause of 
peace, if they show perseverence and grit then the plans of 
the aggressors are doomed to bankruptcy. 

We should not forget that the imperialist agents, through 
their clatter regarding the danger of war, try to intimidate 
vacillators and weaklings and thus gain through blackmail 
concessions for the aggressor. 

The main danger for the working class at this moment lies 
in the underestimation of its own strength and overestimation 
of the force of the imperialist camp. 

In the same way as the appeasement policy of Munich led 
to Hitler’s aggression, today concessions to the United States 
of America and the imperialist camp may cause its instigators 
to grow even more shameless and aggressive. 

In consequence the Communist parties should place them- 
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COMRADE KARDELJ, Yugoslavia 
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selves in the vanguard of the opposition against the imperial- 
istic plans of expansion and aggression in all its manifestation 
whether in the sphere of state administration, politics, eco- 
nomics or ideology and they should at the same time unite and 





COMRADE PAUKER, Romania 


‘. « . to close its ranks and draw up and agree on a common platform to work out its tactics . . . against American imperialism” 
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COMRADE DUCLOS, France 


co-ordinate their efforts on the basis of a common anti-im- 
perialistic and democratic platform as well as gather around 
themselves all democratic and patriotic forces in their re- 
|spective nations. 





U.S. Position on Palestine Question 


(Text of the U. S. statement on Palestine in the United 
Nations Political Committee, Lake Success, N. Y., Oct. 
11, 1947.) 


1. The problem of the future government of Palestine con- 
fronts the General Assembly of the United Nations with a 
heavy and complex responsibility. The General Assembly, hav- 
ing assumed responsibility for making recommendations to the 
United Kingdom on the subject, must do everything within 
its power to evolve a practical solution consistent with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the United Nations Charter. 

2. The United States delegation feels that the urgency of the 
problem is so great that the General Assembly must recom- 
mend a solution at this session. The degree of urgency has 
been brought to our attention by continued violence in Pales- 
tine, by the context of the special committee’s report, and by 
the statement of the delegate from the United Kingdom re- 
garding the recommendations of the committee and future 
British responsibilities in Palestine. 

3. During the past weeks, this Committee has had the 
benefit of the views of several members of this committee, 
and has heard statements by the representatives of the Arab 
Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
on behalf of the peoples primarily concerned. The United 
States delegation believes that this discussion has been 
of material assistance and hopes that it will continue on 
the broadest basis. 

4. It may be recalled that as a result of the First World 
War, a large area of the Near East, including Palestine, was 
liberated and a number of states gained their independence. 
The United States, having contributed its blood and resources 
to the winning of that war, felt that it could not divest itself 
of a certain responsibility for the manner in which the freed 
territories were disposed of, or for the fate of the peoples 


liberated at that time. It took the position that these peoples 
should be prepared for self-government and also that a 
national home for the Jews should be established in Palestine. 
The United States Government has subsequently had long 
and friendly relations with the independent states which 
were created in the Near East and is happy to note that most 
of them are members of the United Nations and have repre- 
sentatives present at this meeting. 

3. It may be recalled, with regard to Palestine, that in 1917 
the Government of the United Kingdom, in the statement 
known as the Balfour Declaration, announced that it viewed 
with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people and that it would use its best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being clearly un- 
derstood that nothing should be done which might prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country. In 1923 the objectives stated in this 
Declaration were embodied in the League of Nations mandate 
for Palestine which was entrusted to the Government of the 
United Kingdom as mandatory. As the United States was not 
a member of the League of Nations, a convention was con- 
cluded between the United States and the United Kingdom 
in 1924 with regard to American rights in Palestine. The Pales- 
tine mandate is embodied in the preamble to this convention. 
The United States consented to this mandate. Members of 
this Committee are aware of the situation which subsequently 
developed in Palestine and of the many efforts which have 
been made to achieve a settlement. We now have before us a 
report of the special committee of the United Nations with re- 
gard to the Palestine question. 

6. The United States delegation supports the basic prin- 
ciples of the unanimous recommendations and the majority 
plan which provides for partition and immigration. It is of the 
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opinion, however, that certain amendments and modifications. 


would have to be made in the majority plan in order more 
accurately to give effect to the principles on which that plan 
is based. My delegation believes that certain geographical 
modifications must be made. For example, Jaffa should be in- 
cluded in the Arab state because it is predominantly an Arab 
city. 

My delegation suggests that the General Assembly may 
wish to provide that all the inhabitants of Palestine, regardless 
of citizenship or place of residence, be guaranteed access to 
ports and to water and power facilities on a nondiscriminatory 
basis; that constitutional guarantees, including guarantees 
regarding equal economic opportunity, be provided for Arabs 
and Jews alike, and that the powers of the Joint Economic 
Board be strengthened. Any solution which this Committee 
recommends should not only be just, but also workable and 
of a nature to command the approval of world opinion. 

7. The United States delegation desires to make certain 
observations on the carrying out of such recommendations as 
the General Assembly may make regarding the future gov- 
ernment of Palestine. The General Assembly did not, by 
admitting this item to its agenda, undertake to assume respon- 
sibility for the administration of Palestine during the process 
of transition to independence. Responsibility for the govern- 
ment of Palestine now rests with the mandatory power. The 
General Assembly, however, would not fully discharge its 
obligation if it did not take carefully into account the prob- 
lem of implementation. 

8. Both the majority report and the statement of the United 
Kingdom representative in this Committee raise the problem 
of carrying into effect the recommendations of the General 
Assembly. We note, for example, that the majority report 
indicates several points at which the majority thought the 
United Nations could be of assistance. It was suggested that 
the General Assembly approve certain steps involved in the 
transitional period, that the United Nations guarantee cer- 
tain aspects of the settlement concerning holy places and 
minority rights, that the Economic and Social Council 
appoint three members of the Joint Economic Board, and 


that the United Nations accept responsibility as administering 
authority of the city of Jerusalem under an international 
trusteeship. 

9. The United States is willing to participate in a United 
Nations program to assist the parties involved in the establish- 
ment of a workable political settlement in Palestine. We refer 
to assistance through the United Nations in meeting economic 
and financial problems and the problem of internal law and 
order during the transition period. The latter problem might 
require the establishment of a special constabulary or police 
force recruited on a volunteer basis by the United Nations. 
We do not refer to the possibility of violations by any mem- 
ber of its obligations to refrain in its international relations 
from the threat or use of force. We assume that there will be 
Charter observance. 

10. In the final analysis, the problem of making any solu- 
tion work rests with the people of Palestine. If new political 
institutions are to endure, they must provide for early assump- 
tion by the people themselves of the responsibility for their 
own domestic order. Acts of violence against constituted au- 
thority and against rival elements of the local population have 
appeared in Palestine over a period of many years and have 
greatly increased the difficulties of finding a workable solution 
to this complex problem. Certain elements have resorted to 
force and terror to obtain their own particular aims. Obvi- 
ously, this violence must cease if independence is to be more 
than an empty phrase in the Holy Land. 

11. Mr. Chairman, we must now consider how this Com- 
mittee is to take the next step in dealing with this question. 
If the Committee favors the principles of the majority plan, 
we should establish a subcommittee to work out the details 
of a program which we could recommend to the General 
Assembly. 

12. The recommendations reached by the General Assembly 
will represent the collective opinion of the world. The problem 
has thus far defied solution because the parties primarily at 
interest have been unable to reach a basis of agreement. This is 
a problem in the solution of which world opinion can be most 


helpful. 





CONSERVATIVES’ BLUEPRINT FOR BRITAIN 


‘Industrial Charter’ as alternative to Labor Party's policies for recovery 


(What role should the Government play in British 
business and industry? 

(The Conservative Party, opposing many policies of 
Britain’s Labor Government, has formulated its own “In- 
dustrial Charter.” The Charter was the major issue de- 
bated—and approved—at the annual conference of the 
Conservatives at Brighton, England, Oct. 3, 1947. 

(WORLD REPORT here publishes the text of the 
Charter outlining the Conservatives’ views on govern- 
mental economic planning, rationing and industrial con- 
trols, taxation, tariffs and other vital policies at issue in 
the peacetime “Battle for Britain.” Texts presenting the 
Labor Government’s economic views and program were 
published in the August 19 and August 26 issues.) 


F WE ARE to make the best use of our national assets and to 
I attain the high standards which we have set ourselves, there 
must be a partnership between the Government, industry and 
the individual. An effective working partnership will create 
the spirit of confidence, without which the spring of personal 
initiative will be dried up, and there will be no free or fair 
play for those competitive forces upon which we must rely to 
restore Our prosperity. 
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Our attitude towards the Government’s position in rela- 
tion to industry is quite different from that of our opponents. 
Their aim is to nationalize all the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. They are leading us rapidly into the 
economy of a Socialist state where co-operation with inde- 
pendent industry will disappear as one undertaking after 
another is converted from partner with to creature of the Gov- 
ernment. They have confused the real meaning of “central 
planning” by associating these words, in people’s minds, with 
all round meddlesome interference and no proper sense of 
central direction. 

The strategy of a campaign is conducted by the general 
staff, the tactics by the commanders in the field. Both should 
be strong in their own sphere, but the general staff should 
never interfere with the detailed commands given by an of- 
ficer to his unit. 

We desire to confine the powers of Government to those 
major decisions which should be taken by the central ad- 
ministration. In economic matters, the Government has very 
important functions. Foremost among these are its general 
powers to collect and distribute information to an extent 
beyond that of any private undertaking, its duties to take 
decisions on the scale of national expenditure and taxation, 

















its power to control monetary policy and to guide overseas 
trade. 

It has responsibilities for stimulating industrial efficiency, 
in particular by assisting research and making the results more 
readily available to small firms. But perhaps its greatest duty 
is to insure that such main priorities as the maintenance of 
employment and our well-developed social services are ful- 
filled before subsidiary objectives are sought and that the 
tasks set are not beyond the capacity of the resources avail- 
able. 

The complexity of modern industry and our position as a 
debtor country make it impossible for us to revert to a policy 
of “go as you please.” There must be strong central guidance. 
We must husband every asset and save every ounce of effort. 
Only so with our slender resources shall we be able to reach 
some of the ambitious targets we have set ourselves in the 
field of social reform or national development. Our main 
economic strategy as a nation needs to be worked out far 
more surely than it has been hitherto. 

In this section of our report we discussed first, under the 
homely description of “National Housekeeping,” the disposi- 
tions which in our view ought to be made in the field of what 
is loosely described as “planning.” 

We have much to say on the vexed question of “controls,” 
by which term we mean the variety of methods by which 
Government, whether by regulation or restriction, stretches 
its long fingers into the everyday life of industry. Later we 
define our approach to employment policy, taxation, over- 
seas trade and tariff policy. In all these spheres, as in its 
attitude to monopolies and restrictive practices, the modern 
state should be prepared to act with forethought and with 
firmness. 


National Housekeeping 


The essential problems are two: How are decisions to be 
taken at the center, and how are the plans to be carried out? 
Whatever may be the result of the Government's latest pro- 
posals, the basic aim of socialism is to plan everything from 
the center and to execute every central decision by orders 
piped down from Whitehall. Mr. Bevan’s housing program is 
an unhappy example of this method. 

Our basic principle is to devolve both the making of plans 
and their execution. We contrive a well-knit system of con- 
sultation and responsibility extending from the Cabinet room 
to the floor of the workshop. The Government itself has 
certain responsibilities which it cannot delegate. Ministers 
must remain answerable to Parliament for the great questions 
of policy which govern national decisions. We propose that 
the Government and both sides of industry should work out 
together, at all levels, the national budget of our economy 
and that the carrying out of that budget or plan should be 
left with confidence to the enterprise and public spirit of 
industry. We want co-operation in making the plans and 
competitive enterprise in carrying them out. There is no 
other way in which both freedom and efficiency can be 
secured. 


Machinery at Headquarters 


The weakness of our machinery of Government today lies 
in the overlapping and jealousy of too many departments. 
One minister must be charged with the duty of surveying 
our national resources. He would be chairman of the strongest 
possible committee of Government representatives, employers 
and trade-union leaders whose business it would be to give 
ministers the benefit of their experience and advice on all 
questions concerning our national resources and how they 
can best be used. This advisory committee would be served 
by an enlarged and strengthened staff of the highest quality 
and by the Central Statistical Office, to whom we would 
entrust the supervision of collecting our national statistics. 


The same minister should be chairman of a Cabinet commit- 
tee responsible for decisions on high policy. Executive re- 
sponsibility will remain with the Government which will still 
be answerable to Parliament and the country for decisions on 
policy. There will therefore be full democratic responsibility. 


Devolution by Industry and Region 


At the center only the broadest estimates would be made: 
For example, of the size of the capital goods program for 
houses, factories, roads, etc. Discussion in detail both as a 
preliminary to the formulation of plans at the center and in 
order to follow subsequent developments would be under- 
taken by joint machinery in whatever form would be most 
suitable for the purpose. There are already in existence many 
advisory bodies which could conveniently be brought into this 
scheme of consulta ‘ion. 

Where consultation in matters affecting a particular in- 
dustry is needed, there will be discussion between the re- 
sponsible Government department and representatives of the 
industry and the trade unions. There are already examples in 
the industry and the trade unions. There are already examples 
in the Ministry of Supply’s advisory committees for the engi- 
neering and motor car industries, It is obviously desirable for 
industry to develop suitable and efficient machinery designed 
to ease the task of consultation. 

In other cases, consultative bodies will deal with particular 
subjects affecting a number of industries, such as man power 
and finance. The Ministry of Labor already has a joint ad- 
visory committee representative of employers and _ trade 
unions. We propose to add new machinery ‘to assist in wage 
fixing as described below. 

Some topics of consultation will closely touch the life of 
particular neighborhoods, such as the location of industry 
and problems of transport and water supply. We should 
therefore expect local authorities and those bodies having a 
responsibility not for a function but for an area to be brought 
into the consultative machinery for this kind of question. In 
the case of Scotland, particularly, we recognize Scottish 
anxiety at the way in which control over its economy is being 
centralized in London, 400 miles from its industries. We shall 
watch future developments to ensure that true Scottish in- 
terests are safeguarded. 


Wage-Fixing Machinery 


We do not propose to upset the free working of the time- 
honored voluntary machinery of collective bargaining under 
which hours and conditions of work are regulated, but we 
believe that the system by which each industry carries on 
its negotiations without full information about parallel ne- 
gotiations in other industries or about the facts of the nation’s 
economic health should be adapted to modern needs. We 
propose that the Ministry of Labor, with the full resources of 
Government information, should keep the two sides of every 
industry informed both about the general economic situation 
of the country and about the relationship of the findings of 
one industrial council to the decisions which the represent- 
atives of another industry may contemplate taking. In this 
way, wage levels may be kept in proper relationship to 
productivity and wage rates between different industries can 
be harmonized. 


Co-operation at the Factory Level 


Men and women in the factories must be given the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how their own work fits into the general 
picture. We therefore wish to see expended, as a vital part 
of this machinery, arrangements for joint consultation between 
management and operatives as a regular and active feature 
of our industrial system. We return to this important subject 
in the latter part of our report. 
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Civil Service 


We recognize that, if our suggestions for mutual consultation 
between industry and Government are to be made effective, 
there must be considerable development in the method of 
staffing the Civil Service and in the type of training and ex- 
perience that is considered appropriate for the staffs of the 
economic departments. Co-operation can be based only on 
mutual confidence and mutual understanding. Industrialists 
and civil servants will be able to work in full accord only if 
there is between them a complete understanding of their re- 
spective functions and capacities, and an appreciation on 
either side of the real nature of the problems that the other 
has to face. 


Controls 


The public has been told that if, here and now, all con- 
trols were to be swept away, those families with the lowest 
incomes would be unable to buy the necessities of life in ade- 
quate quantities. What the public does not know is that the 
rationing of some articles, and the severity of the rationing 
of others, like clothes, animal feeding-stuffs and building ma- 
terials, is due to the incompetence of this Government. Fur- 
ther, the very fact of rationing one article, like bread, makes 
it all the more likely that the substitutes for that article, like 
potatoes, will become scarce and be rationed in their turn. 
Controls breed like rabbits. Every new control tends to beget 
another, just as extra civil servants mean more clerical workers 
in industry taken off production and set to mark their op- 
posite numbers in the Government department concerned. 


The Swollen Ranks of Civil Servants 


There are 300,000 more civil servants today than there 
were before the war, apart altogether from a similar increase 
in local government officials. The Socialists believe that all 
rationing and controls must be operated by state officials. 
Everybody else is to them a potential rogue, although it is 
hard to know why when a man joins the staff of a ministry 
he should suddenly become a saint. The army of officials is 
so vast and is operating such a mass of minor harassing con- 
trols that the senior administrators cannot keep check of 
what their battalions of juniors are doing. Experienced man- 
agers and traders constantly find that the vital permit, with- 
out which they cannot go ahead, is in the hands of a 
subordinate who knows nothing whatever about the business 
in question. A Conservative Government would see that the 
work put upon the senior civil servants was proportionate to 
their number. Within the general shortage of man power 
nothing is so scarce today as brains and administrative ability. 


Abundance in Place of Scarcity 


We should, therefore, aim at doing away with controls as 
soon as possible. They are wasteful of manpower and a brake 
on production. A reduction in the amount of work to be done 
by the Civil Service means fewer civil servants. An arbitrary 
percentage cut is a less effective and efficient method of 
achieving this desirable aim than the method we propose. The 
speed with which the controls can be dispensed with depends 
upon the success with which abundance can overtake scarcity. 
Socialism thrives upon scarcity because it believes in concen- 
trated power. On the other hand, delegated power, the Con- 
servative aim, flourishes in conditions of abundance. 

If we want abundance, we must use every agency in the 
country to secure raw materials and food in the greatest 
quantity at the cheapest price. Bulk purchasing by the state 
was effective in the war because demand was fixed by the 
Government, price was a secondary consideration, and, in the 
last resort, we could in wartime, by Allied naval power, cut 
clumsy method and normally results in buying at the highest 
prices. The merchants of Britain used to be respected the 
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» « « On Socialism 
“They (the Labor Government) are lead- 
ing us rapidly into the economy of a 
Socialist state where co-operation with in- 
dustry will disappear as one undertaking 
after another is converted from partner 
with to creature of the Government.” 


—From Conservative Party’s “Industrial Charter” 
adopted at Brighton, England, Oct. 3, 1947. 











off sales to neutral countries. In peace, bulk purchase is a 
world over for their skill and integrity. A Conservative Gov- 
ernment would plan for abundance and would trust the men 
who have grown up in the business to secure the supplies for 
abundance. 


Our Pledge to the Consumer 


It follows that we should be able to take off the rations and 
controls far more quickly than the Socialists who scorn the 
practical methods of experience and enterprise. But we give 
this pledge. We will not remove the control from any necessity 
of life until we are certain that it is within reach of every 
family. 


Commodity Markets 


Our prewar position as the world’s greatest market for raw 
materials and foodstuffs must be restored. There are a num- 
ber of commodity exchanges used by the whole world, some 
of which are still closed. Free markets insured the cheapest 
supplies to our own industries and earned us a valuable in- 
come in foreign exchange. The merchants should be al- 
lowed to-buy through the normal channels up to the limits 
of the foreign exchange which the Treasury had agreed should 
be spent on a particular material. The domestic consumer of 
scarce materials would then be free to buy according to his 
individual allocation as fixed by the delegated controls which 
we shall describe. 


Minor Controls 


The time has come for a searching review of all minor 
controls over production and prices. We are confident that 
hundreds of orders and regulations, which now have the force 
of law, could be canceled. The unfreezing of the conduits of 
industry would bring an immediate expansion in output and 
in long-term arrangements for still greater output. For ex- 
ample, we should abolish those controls which prevent the 
private householder from carrying out minor repairs to his 
own house with his own labor and bring to an end the snoop- 
ing by which those controls can alone be enforced. Some 
risks for freedom must be taken. The tendency to rely on 
controls—like the habit of forming queues—has already gone 
too far and is sapping dangerously the independent character 
of the people. 


Delegated Controls 


So long as it is necessary to ration industrial fuel and power, 
raw materials and building operations, the Government’s busi- 
ness should be to determine what are the prospective supplies 
of the scarce resources and to make broad allocations of these 
resources among the main classes of user. Thereafter we con- 
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sider that an immense saving of man power and a great in- 
crease in flexibility and efficiency would result if industry it- 
self were given the responsibility of suballocating the block 
quotas, and if a firm had to obtain only a single license for a 
particular operation instead of several issued by different and 
unco-ordinated ministries. 

We emphasize that, under this decentralization, industry 
would be the agent of the Government for distributing scarce 
materials. It would be the task of the responsible departments 
to iron out the difficulties to deal, for example, with other de- 
partments whose policy affected the operation of particular 
controls. The Government would have the duty of seeing that 
the schemes of control worked out by the industries would 
achieve what they were meant to do and would be fair as 
between producer and consumer. In these matters, the Gov- 
ernment would be responsible to Parliament and any control 
could be challenged and discussed by the normal methods of 
parliamentary procedure. 


Employment Policy 


Can mass unemployment, the memory of which has scarred 
the minds of millions of British men and women, be banished 
by a modern industrial and financial policy? The Coalition 
Government believed it could. In 1944, they issued a White 
Paper describing the new technique which any postwar gov- 
ernment should use, and they put their names to the statement 
that future governments should be held responsible for main- 
taining a high and stable level of employment. The general 
public is reluctant to believe that this immense undertaking 
can in fact be fulfilled. They still fear that when jobs are 
finished there will not be others to take their place. 

The Conservative Party stands by the Coalition White 
Paper and would in some respects go further to insure that 
the demand for goods and services is always maintained at a 
level which will offer jobs to all who are willing to work. We 
believe such a policy can succeed, provided that both sides 
of industry have confidence in each other and in the Govern- 
ment’s leadership. Maintenance of employment will be among 
the most important subjects under constant review by plan- 
ning machinery already described. 


Balance Between Population and Jobs 


In this summary of industrial policy, it is not possible to 
go into all the details of a modern technique for maintaining 
employment. Where possible, and in the present condition 
of the housing program, we consider that work should be 
moved to the worker in order to avoid the loss of the social 
capital, such as houses, hospitals and roads, invested in in- 
dustrial districts which are now short of employment. Pro- 
duction in new areas can be established only if houses are 
provided. 


Maintaining Employment 


Maintaining employment means keeping industry running. 
We shall therefore concentrate attention first upon those 
industries which experience shows are most subject to fluctua- 
tions, especially those basic industries producing for capital 
investment and export. First and foremost we attach im- 
portance to maintaining a steady rate of constructional work 
in housing, factories and other buildings which cover nearly 
half the capital expenditure of the country. Secondly, we are 
prepared, through the machinery of consultation described 
above, to concert with important industries and public au- 
thorities plans for an even flow of investment. In certain cases 
where there is a special and urgent need for capital equip- 
ment, we shall be prepared to give special help through taxa- 
tion, guaranteed loans and other suitable methods. We would 
emphasize that it is not enough to have, as some Socialists 
suggest, a program of public works up the Government's 


sleeve to counteract fluctuations elsewhere. Such new schemes 
could not be brought into operation quickly enough to pre- 
vent severe unemployment. 

In suitable cases, we should be prepared to make special 
financial arrangements with an industry to carry larger stocks 
when a temporary decline in demand appeared, in order 
that employment could be maintained. 

We should use to the full the Government’s powers of 
taxation. Although the budget must be balanced over a 
period, it is not necessary or desirable to balance it exactly 
each year. But the years of good employment are those dur- 
ing which the budget should show a surplus. It is when there 
is considerable unemployment that a deficit is legitimate. 
Moreover, when the Government foresees a bad time coming, 
they should be prepared to reduce direct taxation, relax the 
purchase tax and repay tax credits previously accumulated. 
Such measures, together with deliberate Government spend- 
ing, can help to maintain purchasing power and employment. 


Adequate Power and Raw Materials 


When the Coalition Government issued their White Paper, 
they did not foresee that a shortage of fuel and power and of 
important raw materials might become an entirely new cause 
of unemployment. The present shortages are in part due to 
the mismanagement of the Socialist Government. But the 
whole world is likely to be short of materials for many years 
owing to the increase in the number and capacity of machines 
which are being installed, and particularly to the immense 
expansion of the manufacturing industry of the United States. 
An employment policy for Britain must therefore take ac- 
count of the world supply of materials. 


Colonial Development 


We attach first importance to opening up new sources of 
raw materials within the sterling area and especially in the 
Colonial Empire, with the urgent development of which our 
whole prosperity is linked. In this field, British industry has 
immense opportunities to assist in raising the economic 
standards of the colonies by the provision of equipment and 
aid in organization. 

The present Colonial Development Fund, if not as much as 
the colonies need for their ordinary economic and social 
development, is as much as this country can under present 
circumstances afford. It is, however, quite inadequate for 
extraordinary schemes for large-scale production of particular 
raw materials and foodstuffs in the interests both of the 
colonies and of the consumers in this country, and we must 
be prepared to finance such schemes by ad hoc grants. An 
urgent preliminary is the completion of the geological survey 
of the colonies, initiated under the Coalition Government, 
but now languishing under their successors. 


Agriculture 


In this statement on industrial policy, we cannot include 
a full-length program for British agriculture. This is being 
studied in detail, but we can record now our view that British 
agriculture and horticulture when fully productive will be a 
more important factor than ever before in assuring ample 
supplies of good food for all and the prosperity of urban 
industry. 

Agriculture today has an annual production and therefore 
purchasing power, worth over 550 million pounds a year. 
This figure excludes ancillary trades such as jam and bacon 
factories. 

A high and expanding output from our own soil will as- 
sure a still larger market for manufactured goods, and in 
certain lines, such as agricultural machinery and dairy equip- 
ment, this market will be a firm basis for new and valuable 
export business. 
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Marshal Tito’s Rise 
As Favorite of Stalin 


In Communist circles, the stock of 
Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia is at a 
new high. Followers of Moscow have 
been put on notice that Tito, of all 
Communists outside Russia, is now 
Joseph Stalin’s fair-haired boy. Fresh 
evidence of this is the choice of Bel- 
grade, Yugoslav capital, as headquar- 
ters for the Communist drive against 
the Marshall Plan. 


oo 98 


Winston Churchill has no idea of 
giving up his leadership of Great 
Britain’s Conservative Party. He still 
is in vigorous health. Churchill told a 
friend recently he is working regular- 
ly at his hobby—bricklaying—and “can 
lay 200 bricks a day.” 


oo 98 


Idea that Joseph Stalin and Harry 
Truman may still get together for a 
frank talk is now ruled out. There 
hasn't really been much chance of it 
for more than a year, but a Soviet edi- 
tor finally wrecked what prospects 
there were. He did it when he com- 
pared President Truman to Hitler. 


President Truman is telling visitors 
that he does not think the present ten- 
sion between the U.S. and Russia 
means war. He remarked to one caller, 
however, that if Italy goes Communist 
then much of Europe might follow 
suit and the United States would be 
forced to look to its military pre- 
paredness. 


oo 3°90 


One of the stories now coming to 
light about the Marshall Plan for 
Western Europe's recovery is this: 
Switzerland, not needing U.S. aid, 
was about to turn down the invitation 
to join in the Plan. But Russia moved 
too fast. Molotov started putting pres- 
sure on the Swiss to stay out, and they 
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Churchill To Remain 
Head of Conservatives 


decided they had to enter the Plan 
to demonstrate to the rest of the 
world their independence of Soviet 
domination. 


o 0 O90 


Hope of agreement between Russia 
and the U. S. on Korea has about been 
abandoned, although the fact isn’t an- 
nounced publicly. Basic idea in Wash- 
ington is that the U.S. will not will- 
ingly turn Korea over to Russia, but, 
in case of a showdown, will not fight 
to prevent that happening. Korea is 
not considered of primary strategic 
importance to the U. S. 


oo 90 


Canada has let high officials in Eng- 
land know that a full-blown economic 
union between the two countries is 
not to be counted on. The Canadians 
are willing to go along on mutually 
protective tariffs, but not on a mar- 
riage of the two economies. Ottawa 
points out that Canada’s relations with 
her neighbor, the U. S., are far too im- 
portant for that. 


oo 0 


U.S. officials in Washington have 
about decided to let China shift for it- 
self for the present. In the first place, 
Washington doesn’t know how to go 
about assisting Chiang Kai-shek even 
if it could. But aside from that, the 
U.S. reasons it has more pressing 
problems in Europe and the Middle 
East right now. 


oo 90 


Those who have been following the 
situation say that, in the long run, 
Yugoslavia will take over the new free 
territory of Trieste. Yugoslavia is 
recognized to be in a superior posi- 
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U.S. Inclined To Let 
China Shift for Itself 


tion, from a military standpoint, and 
is much more aggressive than Italy. It 
also is recognized that present U.N. 
forces in Trieste are inadequate to 
keep the Yugoslavs out if they should 
decide to take over the territory. 


o 0 0 


Russia apparently does not have the 
ample supply of dollars it generally is 
credited with holding. The Russians 
have taken extraordinary measures to 
conserve dollars. This explains why 
the Soviets asked Canadians for a 15- 
month extension of the time for com- 
pleting payment of $20 million in 
compensation for taking over Ca- 
nadian properties in Finland. 


o 0 90 


President John J. McCloy of the 
World Bank has been exploring the 
possibility of floating an issue of the 
Bank’s bonds in Switzerland. New 
York financiers have not been too en- 
thusiastic over the idea of taking up 
another issue of Bank bonds this year. 


Official figures have not been made 
public yet, but the idea is generally 
accepted that U.S. exports tumbled 
sharply during September. Shipments 
of grain and coal, two of the most im- 
portant items, were off 20 per cent 
from August. 


oo 90 


Although Great Britain’s announced 
reason for cutting down on motoring 
is to save $36 million a year spent for 
gasoline, there is another equally im- 
portant consideration. The Cabinet 
idea is that a crackdown on motoring 
will release thousands of garage em- 
ployes so they can be directed into es- 
sential jobs. Under British rules, a 
worker must be unemployed before 
the Government can direct him into 
specific employment. 
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Are you engaged in the business of promoting passenger travel— 
by rail, air or steamship? WHere’s why your company’s 
advertisement should be on this page... . 


Because the people who read WORLD REPORT each week—more than 112,000 of them—know the 
importance of swift, efficient transportation in the world of today. Just as the contents of WORLD 
REPORT underscores the tremendous importance of diminishing distances, so do its readers grasp the 
significance of each new development and improvement in the travel field. Travelers themselves ?— 
naturally. And these people have the authority within their organizations to specify travel routes and 
facilities. 


They are a concentrated audience for your travel services! 
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Experience is the Best Teacher. 


(VE COMPARED 
MANY BRANDS—THE 
CIGARETTE FOR ME 

Is CAMEL! 


More people ave stmoking Camels than ever before 


lea Murphy puts it this way: 

“The wartime cigarette shortage taught me my 

UR" T-ZONE’ big lesson in cigarettes. I took whatever brand I 

yO could get—smoked many different 
WILL TELL YOU... brands. It was some experience! 

PsA nat “TI learned there are big differences in 

Thats i 3. roms * Me, quality. The brand that Suits me 

i AME, best is Camel. Camels are mild — 

cigarette. See tf Camels don't on cesar 

suit your’ T-Zone"to ST” 7 | = ' they taste good — they’re great! 
— 4 Millions went through that 
Same experience. And, with 
smoker after smoker who tried 
and compared, Camels are the 
“choice of experience.” 

Try Camels yourself. Get ac- 
quainted with their cool mild- 
ness... their full, rich flavor. 
Let your own experience... your 
“T-Zone”’... tell you why more 
people are smoking Camels than 
ever before! 
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According to a Nationwide survey: 


More Docrors Smoxe Camets 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


When 113,597 doctors from coast to coast were asked by three 
independent research organizations to name the cigarette they 'co:: . BLEND ~~) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! Pm. CIGARETTES 
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